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FOREWORD 



In June, 1974, a contract was awarded by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) to Government Studies & Systems, Inc. (GSS) of Philadelphia 
to undertake a multi-year project culminating in a manuscript for a hand- 
book of terminology for nationwide use in records and reports abou^ students 
in postsecondary education. 

In rhe first year of activity on the project, the contractor studied and 
analyzed the "state of the art" in the terminology of records and reports 
about postsecondary students. The search for terms and definitions in 
actual use and the manner in which they are utilized led the contractor 
to a variety of education agencies and institutions* In developing a 
rationale for selecting and organizing isuch terminology, the contrsctorr 
reviewed numerous publications and sought input from many practicioners. 
Handbooks, glossaries, dictionaries, reports, and data-collection instru- 
ments wer^ reviiewed extensively to ensure sufficient consideration af cur- 
rent concepts and terminology for postsecondary education and post- 
secondary students* Much of the outcome of this search for relevant and 
necessary postsecondary student terminology is reflected in this report. 

The original manuscript for this publication was submitted to MCES in 
1975 as a deliverable product called for under the terms of the contract. 
This manuscript later was updated to emphasize four portions that appear 
to have the greatest potential beyond the' project, namely; 

—The anr' ris of issue areas In higher education, 

--The p^v^Ciivfc^as uised in analyzing issues, translating 
- these iv ^ ^s into basic questions,' and Identifying the 
52i£orm2it n items needed to obtain quanticatlva answers 
to the questions surrounding the issues, * 

|--An Illustrative data base for poistsecondary education^^ 
institutions, and • ' 



— The annotated bibliography. 



\ 

As a fifth element, useful at the time but of less curren : sicniiice 
the report presented a proposed outline from which the pos r^econcirr'' 
student terainology handbook later evolved through 6 draft: into : f .na 
form,* 

Several sections of the original manuscript have been graa: / shor: ~ ' 
because of the:_r minima? general ^merest and their diminis ^^d rel ^ e 
over time, inc : -jding chapter V {cz^ proposed outline for th termir 
handbook), the acknowledgments pcrrrion, and appendix B (a . 3ting ? '^^e 
data collection instruments and reports reviewed \ 

This report has been submitted to che ERIC system as a corapc ion dt 
to the terminology handbook. It is anticipatd that the inc sio: c 
this document in the ERIC system will make a useful resource availa tc 
persons and organizations seeking (1) a potentially valuabl- compil n 
issue-oriented materials and (2) suggested procedures by which issi^ in 
postsecondary education might be translated into specific inform^it: ne 
and these information needs then translated into relevant data, Tn - ^^mal' ^. 
of such data should provide insights into the condition of posts icrtulairy 
education in the United States and aid in making appropriate dec -s nn r 
strengthening education institutions and processes. 



John F. Putnam 
Project Officer, NCES 



*John F. Putnam, Postsecondary Student Terminology: A Handbook c _ 3 
and Definitions for Describing Students in Postsecondary Educatic 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980. U.S. Depart i 
Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Stc :s. 
Education Records and Reports Series: Handbook XII, Bulletin NCE ^09). 
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AClCNOWLEr.GMEN- 3 

fport was prepared b; staff of Gove— z^^nt Sti nes & Systems,^ 
„rr^. jf Philadelphia under contract w :r r-a Nrtic- sl Center for 

.T'n t^-.- n ctiatlstics. Portions 3f the reporr -2 m.; sslble through 

nw: ccTnt tisn and^ partlcipaticDi of persons rr.resei.* tuu federal and 

^;i^te ^i^r postsecond^ry e vacation ins^^i-^ r^erccjns affiliated 

wi. -sxii:. ivL, professional orga~ izatlons. 

'le ~page acknowledgments portion of the or* .i::-^^ 1975 vers! m 
of th: ifr ur^^ Jerome Ackerman Associate Pre jei: recjtor of the GSS 

tf oEit^wisdged indebtedness to a number c f T»er ns -or participating 
3t ae* ^ : and for providing personal intervievs ^ irrformatlon concc^rnlng 
iitrir ;5 on postsecondary education issues ani student-related needso 
Tt' r.e arsons are ^categorized as follows: 



25 in Federal agencies » including 

6 in the National Center for > .ucatica Statistics, 

14 in the U.S. Office of Educaizon, . 

3 in the National Science Fou iation. 

1 in the National Institutes :f Health, and 

1 in the Health Resources Adninistration, 

16 in agencies of 3 States — Cal:.iornia, Colorado and 
Illinois* 

10 in postsecondary ;2ducdtion i:i3titutions in the same 
3 States* 

13 in a variety of professional crganizations, including 
the American Association o"' Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, tne Education Commission 
of the States, the State Higher Education Executive 
Officers Association, the Association of Allied 
Health Professions, the AsHCciation of Independent, 
California Colleges and Unr^ersities, the Colorado 
Private School Association* the National Center 
for Higher Education Managem^ t Systems* 

6 persons oil the GSS staff or ser^vlng as consqltaigits to GSS* 

All these persons are identified by name in the manual subsequently 
published as Postsecohdary Student TermlDology: A Handbook of Terms 
and Definitions for Describing Students in Postassecondary Education 
(for publication informatiohj see footnote on p^e v)* 

The National C^^ hereby expresses its 

appreciation to the various persons who contributed in any way to the 
usefulness of this report* 



I, INTRODUCTION 

.^c iwground 

Postsecc ::.,a: ' education ir. he United States con:.-.:- of instruct 
research , anc aoBBrna.ity service in a vast number and r:_2ty cf collez — J., 
irraf essional, aus t-ss, industrial, and specialized i ^:i-iutians> as vj — 1 
Z3 less forma^ ^rr^ngs. The education institutions tnsy be public, qu£iii- 
P':»blic, or private- and are^ generally independent of era another. The 
financial structure supporting their existence represents a maze pf Feaeral, 
State, local, arrL :rrivate funding streams. 

I • 

Both the T ^ of post-?recondary education options c.nd the number jf 
Federal prograr related to postsecondary education are increasing (e g, 
student loans, reet education). So many Federal agencies are involved 
that there is "lew need for diverse dat^^-arbcut students (and potential 
students) in proprietary schools, aduit programs in public schools, area 
vocational-tecnnical schools, and correspondence schools, as well as aoout 
those in traditional "higher education" or other forms of postsecondary 
education. 

Section 1202 of tlie 1972 Amendments to the Higher Education Act 

authorizes the establishment of Stace postsecondary education commissions 

i 

to do comprehensive planning, and these education plans require data and 
data manipulation capabilities, particularly for students and programs in 
new settings and innovative environments. The need exists for uniform or 
standard terminology: 

1. For improving; communication J 

-2. For improving statistical information used in — 
a. Policymaking 



b. Planning , * 

c. Operating education programs , an 

3. For reducing reporting burdens on po: -secondary educa'ion 
agencies and institutions. 

The need for standard terminology also uncierl- the Higher E v. : : :.ion 
General Information Systein (HEGIS) of the Nations. er for Education 

Statistics (NOES). Accordingly, in June, 1974, selected Government 

Studies and Systems, Inc. (GSS) of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to carry out 
a multi-year project to help develop a handbook :>f .Cirms and definicions about 
students in postsecondary education. This repc _3 the first f t rmal result 
of that project. 

In def idling the scope of this project, the following definition of a post- 
secondary education institution, as endorsed b the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education (FICE), was taken as a guideline: 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTION - An academ .c, vocat ^'^n..! ^ technical, 
home study, business, professional, or other sc:..ool, ■ ^ge or university, 
or other organization or person offering 2ducat:.onal c utntials or 
offering instruction or educational services (primarily to persons who 
have completed or terminated their secondary education or who are beyond 
the age of compulsory school attendance) for attainment of educational,- 
^ professional, or vocational objectives. 

Institutions covered by this definition are included within the scope of 

the project. (See appendix A, page 82, for the complete annotated definition 

of postsecondary education institution.) 

B. Repdrt of the Analysis of Information Needs Related to Students and 
Overall Project Activities 

1 . Current Terms j»nd Definitions in Use 

One major stream of . activity in the project is to appraise the \ 



"sta: :he art!' of currently used terms and ^definitions af fecninsi ^^ 

studfcit^r. r. postsecondary education. To that end, GSS has collected, 
extrswCttt:, and reviewed terms from data collection insttuments , 
- -glos sariiis , data element dictionaries, manuals, and appropriate re- ^ 
portii. Sources for these materials include: governmental agencies 
(bdtih Fedet^l and State); postsecondary education inrstitutions; and 
national organis^at ions that contribute special knowledge and advisory 
services, offer technical assistance and support, ana^r provide 
direct educational services. "Appendix B provides a iSust o£ the 
documents reviewed. 

. . . m * 

Policy Issue Analysis and Review 

A second major element in tl)ie project is the identification of 
the most salient student-related issue areas that concern policymakers 
and planners in postsecondary education. An issue area is a broad, 
national ^:oncern affecting virtually all elements of postsecondary 
education. The issue areas lead to an inventory of essential infor- 
mation, or "typical tables," that are required for examining these 
issues and for making better decisions about postsecondary education. 
Issue-related terms about students then are extracted from the typical 
tables and become candidates for the handbook of terminology. This 
report on Postsecondary Education Policy Issues and Related Standard 
Terminology Needs presents the results bf the issues review and 
analysis effort, and represents the completion of a major phase in 
the development of the .handbook. \ ^ 
. ; ^ To determine -current and future student-related postsecondary 
education policy issues, the project staff has,: 



a. Reviewed recent postsecondary educational literature 
concerned with policy issues and data needs; and 

b. Interviewed Federal and State officials involved in postsec- 
ondary education, as well as representative of postsecondary 
education institutions and prqfessional organizations, and 
others with expertise in the field (see Acknowledgments, 
page vi) . /' 



/ 



The information about issues gathered as a result of the activi- 
ties mentioned above was/then reviewed, analyzed, and combined and 
is reported in chapters II and III of this document. Appendix C is 
an annotated biblibgraphy of the publications studied in the issue 
review and analysis phase. 

.V 

J 

. Contents of the Report 

This report is organized into five chapters with accompanying 
appendixes.. Chapter I is an introduction. Chapter II, "Issues in 
Postsecondary Education Relevant to Information Needs About Students - 
Comments from Key Literature," is a narrative review of the important 
(^hemes and problems that appear in the literature and discourse of 
policymakers. Chapter III, "The Structuring of Information Needs," pre- 
sents specific issue questions, status subissues^ typical statistical 
table shells, and suggested analytical subissues. Chapter IV, "An 
Illustrative Data Base for a Postsecondary Education Institution," 

shows the relationship between student terms and terms from ^uch other / 

■ . . ■'■ ^ . . \ . ' ■ ' >' ' 

^ files as staff, facilities, courses, aitd so on. ^ / 

Chapter V, "Preliminary Outline for the Handbook of Terms and Definitions 



About Students in Postsecondary Education," results in part from the 
issue analysis and shows the preliminary design of the projected 
handbook. Appendix A is entitled "Postsecondary Education Institution: 
Definjxion Endorsed by FICE;" Appendix B, "Materials Reviewed for Terms 
and Definitions, by Source of Resource Terra;" and Appendix C, "Annotated 
Bibliography of Principal Sources of Postsecondary Education Issues." 

The authors of this -report cannot, of*cours^, claim to have identi- 
fied or included all of the issues. An abundance of problems and 
concerns occupy the minds of educational decisionmakers. It is almost 
inconceivable that any listing of issues, or any classification scheme 
for the issues, will be entirely satisfactory to ail the leaders of the 
American postsecondary education system. Rather, our purpose is twofold 
first, to distill from the broad range of policy discussions thos^ recur 
ring themes and phrases associated with what are defined as the most 
critical decision problems;" and second, to translate these broad issues 
into more specific postsecondary education information needs. Thus, the 
association of infortpation needs with issues provides a reasonable basis 
for identifying data, as "needed" and for including terminology for these 
data in the handbook. 

Further, the basic logic for developing the handbook involves a 
"matching" of what information is needed according to the issue analysis 
with what inforraation' is available, according to a review of existing 
data-collection instruments. Any gaps between the two sets of data 
will be identified and the requisite data items will be recommended 
for inclusion in the handbook/ (Similarly, current items that appear 



low in usefulness may be recommended for exclusion.) This project may, 
therefore, be viewed as the latest in a continuing series of efforts 
sponsored by NCES to identify or develop terms and definitions for use 
in data collection, records, and reports about education^ 

An important aspect of this project is the deliberate inclusion of 
both the collegiate sector of the postsecondary educational system and 
the paracollegiate (noncollegiate) aector. As the text will reveal, 
the recent expansion of these newer, untraditional negments of the system 
has generated many of the poli^y^questions that concern education leader- 
ship. Because the array of postsecondary education institutiori3 and 
programs has grown larger, the competition for students and for public 
and private dollars has increased, and the need for policy leadership 
hfis, grown more intense and more complicated* 

r/ • 

This report has been organized &o aa to provide increasingly detailed 
and technical material in succes-sive chapters, each one of which is 
largely "^elf-contained* Thus, readers with a general interest in the 
topic, may find chapter II sufficient, while those concerned wl^h the 
detailed data needs will want to study all or most of tlie material* 
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II. ISSUES IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION RELEVANT TO 
STUDENTS AND THEIR ATTENDANT INFORMATION NEEDS: 
COMMENTS FROM KEY LITERATURE 

Introduction 

Policy issues were ideatlf led by reviewing recent policy studies 
about postsecondary education issues and by discusing current and future 
poi3t8(BCOndary educa^^^^ with Federal and State 

officials arid with representatives of institutions- and,^national profes- 
sional organizations. Among the primary sources reviewed were reports 
by the National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, 
the Carnegie Commitsisbn on Higher Education, and the College Entrance 
Eramlnatioh Board, (Citations for these publications* and other studies 
reviewed" in this step are in appendix C» The Acknowledgments indicate 

the types of persons contributing to the discussions, ) 

■>•<■••/■'■..' 

The information gleaned from the literature search and the discussions 
was analyzed to detect the major student-related themes of interest to 
postsecondary education leaders. (Readers interested in policy concerns 
other than those covered in this project should consult the bibliography 
in appendix C for appropriate references « particularly Financing Post- 
secondary Education in the United States , National Commission on Financing 
of Postsecondary Education, (Washington, D.C, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, December 1973), and Fecferal Policy Issues and Data Needs in ^ 
Postsecondary Education ^ Draft Final Report (College Entrance Examination 
Board; Washington Office, 1974).) 

A narrative description of information needs for the major student- 
related issues is presented in this chapter. 



Because policy issues faced by postsecondary education are numerous 
and complex (especially those regarding students), many educators have 
organized them under three major goals: (1) "Equality of opportunity"; 
(2) "Trained manpower"; and (3) "Lifelong learning or recurrent education.' 

"Equality of opportunity" is the one goal commonly agreed upon. The 

1 

recent College Entrance Examination Board Study of Federal policy in post- 
secondary education notes that this goal has three aspects. 

The first is access . Students should not be barred from a postseconda: 

education on the basis of sex, age, race, income, ethnic group, prior 

educational achievement, and so forth. The meaning of access goes beyond 

admission, however. The'^National Commission on the Financing of Postsecon 

dary Education states that access — 

"must mean assurance that participation is limited' only by one's/ 
ability to ,^et reasonable standards applicable to all participants 
and by oh^s willingness to apply oneself to the required vork. It 
must rtear full participation in high quality programs that are meaning 
ful according to one's needs, capability, and motivation. "^ 

The second aspect is student choice among postsecondary educational 
opportunities V By "choice" is 'meant that "each individual should have a 
reasonable choice among those institutions of postsecondary education 
that have accepted him or her for admission." Thus, if. they are to have 
truly unrestricted access, students must have a real chcice to attend a 
variety af inijtitutions from which they seek to purchase educational' - 
services foir which they qualify. 



NOTE. --•Footnote references are included at the end of the chapter on 
; pages 28 and 29. 



The third aspect of equality of opportunity is student , opportunity . 
The Commission states that a student should be afforded every opportunity 
to meet his or her educational objectives. Accordingly, institutions 
slioul^^^^^^ the special needs of students by making "available 

academic assist counseling that will enabli^ each individual, 

Wcbrding to his cr her needs, capability an^ motivation, to achieve his 
or her? educational objectives." 

^^^^^^^ 1^ more difficult to define. In his article, 

"Policy Concerns ^^f^^ Clark Kerr calls this goal "trained 

Wnpower*" " Some educator s^^ q^^ reliance on manpower needs in 

det'^rmliiing^ e^^^ especially when such needs are> often 

difficult to -^^^^^ educators agree that post- 

secondary educational institutions must be responsive in some way to the 
manpower requirements of the economy r Moreover, the notion of "career 
education," which has become important in Federal and State educational 
planning, clearly denotes the utilitarian goal of orienting educational 
services to meet manpower needs. Career education is concerned not only 
with job preparation, but also with making education sufficiently flexible 
and diversified so as to eniablr students to make meaningful career choices 
To implement this goal, post secondary educational policymakers^ need infor- 
mation on the relationship between courses of study and patterns of 
emplo}rment • : ^ ^ 

The third major goal of post secondary education is lifelong learning 
or recurrent education. This broad and vaguely-defined area of concern 
cannot be viewed altogether separately from the questions of. equality of 
opportunity and trained manpower. As stated in Anticipating Educational , 



Issues Over tt\e Next Two Decades ; "increased competitiveness for relatively 

scarce jobs will encourage a shift to education as a lifelong process in 

6 

order to update or learn new skills. To analyze policy relative to this 
goal, information is required as to whether older and, most probably, 
part-time students have equal access to a broad range of postsecondary 
educational institutions, and whether the programs in which they enroll 
actually lead to new job possibilities, • 

"Lifelong learning'* does not fall entirely into the category of career 

education. Alexander Mood observes in The Future of Higher Education ; 

"Notwithstanding mechanization, the majority of jobs will continue to be 

rather dull and definitely not deserving of one^s major interest in life. 

They are simply tasks that must be done to keep us all supplied with the 

necessary .^oods and servi&es • . . Thus we find more and more people 

. . . ■ 7 . ^ 

•developing careers outside their jobs." Consequently, many people will 

enroll in postsecondary education institutions to take up such second 

"careers^" or activities as will enable them to cope with increasing 

leisure time resulting from short work weeks or early retirements. Yet, 

in many instances^ it may be difficult to distinguish between education 

for recreation and education for knowledge leading to a second career that 

eventually becomes a main career. 

Finally^' some statistical and procedural issues must also be considered. 

The final report of the eighth annual conference on the Higher Education 

General Information Survey (popularly known as HEGIS) notes that "although 

the focus of ^the meeting was on the kinds of information needed to address 

issues in higher education, five of the eight major concerns identified by 

* 8 

the participants deal with the processes of data collection and reporting." . 

10 

V- if 



"Accountability in Educations The Michigan Experience," a study of the 

difficulties encoun:.2red in collecting data for the educational assessment 

of Michigan's seconaary school system, emphasizes the excessive time 

required to collect the data and the inhibiting costs incurred in data 

publication* It also describes the, furor oyer the data's publication, 

concluding that "accountability schemes must operate in a distinctly non- 

9 

technocratic, political environment." But, although.data collection and 
reporting problems must be taken into account, they lie outside the—scope 
of this analysis that is concerned with the kinds of information needed 
for substantive issues related to postsecondary edv,cation« 



1. Equality of Opportunity „ \ 

Most educators agree that economics and financing are key factors 
affecting equality of opportunity. Other relevant variables needed 
to determine whether the goal of equality of opportunity is being 
attained are: the location of educational programs, the scheduling 
of classes, the' effect of the student'^ ability, and the available 

counseling. ' v. ^ ^ 

... J 

a. Financial Issues 



and ara affected by, the cost of tuition at different postsecondary 




Federal and State grants or loans to students clearly affect. 



educational institutions in any particular geographical area. The 



tuition costs, in turn, affect equality of opportunity. The main 
question, as asserted by the ^uthors^ of A Framework for Analyzing 



Postsecondary Education rinancing Policies , is: 



"What measures 



should be employed to describe the extent to which alternative 



10 



financing policies and mechanisms serve the chosen objectives? 



tt 
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The relevant data would measure the success of any particular* 
financing policy in terms of: (1) whether participants are 
entering programs and institutions that can fulfill their needs > 
capabilities, and interests; (2) whether those participating 

complete their educational objectives; and (3) whether thos^ 

■ . \ 
completing their educational objectives obtain a position in the\^ 

field for which they were trained or in a field they find financial- 
ly and personally rewarding. Data are also required on the cost 
of administering aid programs. 

A key financial issue is the way need is determined. Represen- 
tative Albert Qule argued recently that loans should not be based . 
on family need; rather, the borrower, should be thought of as an 
adult. Some basic information needs are: How many students itl 
postsecondary education institutions enrolled in a particular 
program for financial reasons, and: how many utilized each parti- 
cular aid program. .Furthermore, informationi is required about/ 
those high school graduates who did not go on to postsecondary 
education Institutions because of financial problems. 

Innovative strategies for the financing of postsecondary 
education are being considered. For instance, vouchees with 
which to finance postsecondary education might be given to every- 
one in a certain age group;' To evaluate such proposals, infor- 
mation would be needed on how the demand for educat ion might 
—change- in- relation-to -the-amount of the j/oucher^ 
demand compares with projected capacity of postsecondary education 
institutions. ^ . 



The evaluation of financial policies is complex. It is 

difficult to measure the economic benefit of financial aid programs 

becausejJt^^^is^ard to assess the impact of education on income. 

Margare^ S. Gordbti, the editor of Higher Education and the Labor 

Market, hays that "there has been a growing emphasis on the concept 

of human capital, accompanied by efforts to estimate the rate of 

\ J '12 
return to investment in education." But Richard S. Eckhaus argues 

iu Estimating Returns to Education; A Disaggregated Approach , that 

the full import of return on investment data remains "so obscure 

that they (the data) cannot be used to form a policy for the allo- 
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cation of resources to education." " * It should be kept in mind, 
as another Carnegie study makes clear, that "traditional loan 
concepts, borrowed from the world of commerce and industry, wnere 
-^physical plants suffers from depreciation e.nd obsolescence, ar not 
equally appropriate to investment in human capital." 

Locational Issues ~ 

The locational issue focuses on the eflect of ah' institution' s 
location in ensuring optimal access to its services. Although one 
recent sttfdy. Where Colleges Are and Who Attends ,, argues that 

"spatial accessibility has little effect, for most youth, on 

- 15 

whether they attend college," another study, A Statistical Por- 
trait of Higher Education , contends that "it is well to recall 
that students living within 25 mileis of a college are twice as 
likely, to go to college as those living beyond 25 miles." 
Accessibility, in this locational sense, may well prove a more 
significant factor in the future , when more people will be part- 
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time students. To analyze these ii , » ita are required on the 
distribution of population and studt ^orarauting distance 

or commuting time of a postsecon^^ar :ic institution, with 

atter^tion to various population cha sties. 

The ideal .choice also requires that an institution exists 
within commuting distance, but a] so that it offer the kinds of 
programs a student may want • Thus, information about the distri- 
bution of postsecondary education institutions by type of program 
and by level of courses is needed. Also, behavioral data about 
how students perceive distance in relation to program offerings 
(and cost) are required. 

Stndent Ability 

Opportunity must relate to a student's ability. Is a student's 
ability and preparation (academic and occupational) a significant 
factor in his choice of a postsecondary education institution? Why 
do some persons fail to enroll in any form of postsecondary 
education? What is the effect of the leyel of difficulty of the 
offerings? \ 

Scheduling 

Class schedules may also play aa important part in a student's " 
choice of programs. With the increase in part-time enrollment, 
certain scheduling patterns may prevent access. Information should 
therefore be ^acquired to determine if scheduling problems are an 
important factor in a student's choice of a particular program of 



!, Student Choice Behavior 

A full explication of zhe barriers that inhibit students from 
realizing aspirations of postsecondray education would entail re- 
. search into the "choice moaels" that students and their counselors 
employ in choosing institutions and programs. The counseling process 
frequently appears "non-rational," that is, lacking any systematic 
criteria or procedures for selecting postsecondary plans. Formal 
studies in this area might show that the conventional wisdom about 
cost and access barriers are incorrect, and that less obvious 
factors dominate decisions. 

In summary, the kinds of information needed to be gathered are 

not only the traditional data on a student's economic status and 

educational level, but also information on why a student chooses 

a particular program of study at a particular school. Information 

is needed ro explain why some youths who have reached the appropriate 

■ ■ . . I-- 
age choose not to enroll in any form of postsecondary educational 

institution. In addition', data on educational history, job his- 
tory, and enrollment status (part-time or full-time) is required 
.for every student, since more and more students will be engaged 
in lifelong learning. All this information would give policy- 
makers insights into what distribution of the various kinds of 
postsecondary. education institutions and what mix of financial^ 
arrangements would maximize equality of opportunity. 

Trained Manpower 

" Along withTTh^gSaT of "equmtT"of~W 

of trained manpower must be addressed. It is difficult to justify 
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publicly supported programs which cffer students little hope of future 
employment. 

The relationship of educational outputs to job skill requirements 
is complex, and this fact in itself implies the need for a spudy of 
information requirements regarding job fuactions and the acquisition 
of skills. Two of the questions that must be dealt with are^s (1) 
Wliat makes students choose a particular career; and (2J|fWhat relation- 
ship exis^.s between employment success and specific courses of study? 

a. Stude.it Demands 

The National Commission on the Financing of Post secondary 
Education reported that only limited data are available on the 

effect of various policies on student demsLvJ for postsecondary 

* ■ 

^ education. Some of the variables influencing student demand 

fbr courses of study are those already mentioned: financial aid, 
accessibility, and ability. There is also the question of how 
students perceive local and national manpower needs. As 
Richard E. Peterson observes in his study ^ American College and 
University Enrollment Trends in 1971 , "students are . . . sensitive 
• to well-publiciJ:ed national currents . . ; Tht|s, the demand for 

particular courses of study may fluctuate according to what careers 
students perceive 'as interesting, relevant, and economically re- 
warding at any given time. For example, the demand for careers in 
law has increased recently, even though the prospects for jobs as 
lawyers remain discouraging. To analyze these matters, data are 
re quired to -match students* initial (pre-postsecondary education) 
career choices, their, final career choices, and their eventual area 
'. 16 ■ 
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of employi&ent, \ 

Estiipating the effect of popular choices on manpower requirements 
is further complicated by the fact that the relatienship between 
employment patterns anji a ^couiTse of study is not clear • This is 
especially true for liberal arts programs. 



In addition, the characteristics of the demand (in an economic 
sense) 'for postseiondary education must be better understood. That 
Is, what is^the ptice elasticity" Would demand be affected if the 
cost of popular programs Increased, or if the cost of unpopular 
programs diacreased? 

Career Choice and Employment Success j 

If postsecondary education is to fulfill career goals, it is 
important to know more about the relationship between education 
programs and employment, particularly in the paracollegiate sector 
where occupational goals are usually iHe major concern. As stated 

' ^ - ' ■ i . ■ ■■ — ~ 

in the Carnegie Commission report, "Towards. a Learning Society," 
"meaningful information on noncollegiate postsecondary education 
cannot be collected by simply obtaining data from this universe 

18 



using terminology developed for data .on colleges and universities," 

Measurements must take into account education for retraining 
as well as for initial job success, A particular postsecondary 
education institution may be very successful in placing its grad- 
uates immediately after they leave school, but these graduates 
may. not have a good chance to move up a career ladder. As -^^^ 
TCup^rt"N^--Evans-aniJj.ar^^ observe in their article 



"Rationale for Career Education": "It becomes increasingly 

difficult, if not impossible, to predict exact local levels of' 

employment in particular categories, . . . Trends indicate the 

growing stake of individuals, localities, and States in career 

education plans that maximize worker adaptability and readiness 

19 - 
for retraining." If, as many educators suggest, lifelong learning 

becomes the major trend in education, postsecondary education must 

. be judged for its ability to retrain individuals as well as to 

train them. 

Lifelcng Learning 

Lifelong learning is concerned with providing opportunities for 
the postsecondary-age population to re-enter formal postsecondary . 
education throughout their careers, either for training and retraining 
to further their employment and promotional goals or to generally 
enhance their lives. 

Although the manpower aspects of lifelong learning c'annot be over- 
emphasized, it should be kept in mind that in the future a S;izable 
percentage of people will be working at jobs below their training and 
intellectual capacity. Several studies suggested tha't by 1980 only 20 
p^cent of the jobs in this country would require* more thah a high- 
school education. Yet, as many as 50 percent of the .work force were 

expected to hold pollege degrees by that time, and that figure may become 

20 . 
even higher. Therefore, it is unrealistic to assume that all people 

will find their employment productive and satisfying. Even those people 
whose jobs are satisfying may need resources to cope with the increas- 
ing amount of their leisure time, , . 



Thus, data about programs, courses, and educati aal services that 
do not directly address the problem of jo^-preparation or career ^ 
enhancement are among the most important needs that have emerged. 
These postsecondary activities — most of them offered for the nontra- 
ditional (over 21) student — provide opportunity for intellectual 
enrichment, Improving recreational skills,, participating ift the arts 
and practical crafts, developing human potential, and achieving- self- 
improvement'. Such activities represent an ever-increasing proportion-.^ 
of the product of colleges and universities and ja re even the main 
function of several '"alternative" institutions and centers that attract 
adult learners. It is important, therfefpij^e, to address the terminology 
and data-gathering, problems related. to non-career programs , particularly, 
to the types of people enrolling in such, courses , and to their purposes. 

Information Needs of State, Community, and Institutional Levelg 

Although State infopilation needs often coincide with national ones, 
some questions are solely the concern of the States, e.g., the' relationship 
of tuition levels in. a State'^ postsecondary educational institutions to 
the capacity of these institutions, to^ their location, and to' the kinds of* 
programs they offer* The tuiticfn question cannot be viewed separately from^ 
that of whether States should operate postsecondary institutions directly 
or subsidize them, and whether — if they do subsidi2ei>the itstitiinions — 
they should allocate money to the schools or to the students. Because 
the current trend is toward a blurring of the diffeiffence between private 
and public postsecondary institutions, the otTSstTon tn most cases is ,wh^ 
financial arrangements and what mix V^^Jj^itutions and tuition levels 1 
will best promote equality of opportunity and. result in programs thai: "hVlp ^ 

meet the State's manpower needs. ' 

•\ ■ . • .'^ , ^' ■ . . 19 ■ 



Because the Federal Government's financial support of education has 
fluctuated in recent years, information is clearly needed for policy- 
makers at both the State and Federal levels to determine exactly what 
the Federal Government's financial rcle should be in postsecondary 
education — not only the amount of money it should allocate but also in 
what form the money should be allocated. Representative Edith Green, 
for example, argued recently that the Federal Government is the most 
inefficient distributor of such money , and that "the financial resources 
of the Federal Government are necessary to our educational system but 

the preservation of, local control over priorities, plans, and objectives 

21 " . " ■. 

is equally necessary." 

■^^ . ■ 'I . - 

The tuition question is important in relation to State-f inancedi 
institutions. It has bej^n argued that low-tuition, Stated-supported ^ 
institutions tend to drive private colleges out ^f existencev a^ 
they ar;e, .in effect, subsidizing upper middle-class students who can 
afford to pay more for education than public institutiono 'charge. Like- 
wise the question of whether State money is best" alloca^efi to students 
or to institutions is a critical issue, re|jp6iring evcluation of th6 impact 
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of this allocation proMem- on different itypes of ir»stituti6ns*. ' X • 

Monies provided directly to institution? are isaid to have aV inflationary* 
.effect by stimulating capital projects and program expansion, inde'pendent of • 
dematid or (manpowerl need. ' In contrast, student entitlements may tend to 
stimulate institutional - responsiveness and sensitivity to /"market" con^ 
siderations.' Hbwever-s at dome levels (graduate, for example) the argument^ * 
for allocations made directly bo students may not be practical* Because 
institutional co8t9 are.h at the graduate level , and tuition prof ides a ■'•^ 



ismaller proportion of total graduate educational cost, the most effective 
policy hepe may be institutional grants* 

Another policy issue that directly pertains to the States is the 
residency requirement. As stated iri a Carnegie Commission report, The 
Capitol and the Campus; State Responsibility For Postsecondary Education : 
"Lack of uniformity in residence requirements among States could lead to 
situations in which a student would not qualify as a resident of any State." 
The question of residence requirements, like that of tuition differentials, 
must be assessed with different criteria when considering different levels 
of programs. Programs at the graduate and professional level, for example, 
usually serve the needs of a region or the entire Nation, rather than a 
single State • 

Information is required on the effect that residency requirements, as 
well as a State's distribution of postsecondary education institutions, have 
oti equality of opportunity artd manpower needs. Information on migration among 
States is also needed* 

Institutional capacity is another important area of concern* Data are 
required on the numb^^ of student stations available, the number of" appli- 
.'Cahts, and the number rejected* Such information is necessary for planning 
postsecondary education institutions, and helps prevent duplicate programs* 

To assess programs within specific institutions, information is needed 
about the number of applicants, the number of acceptances, the actual 
enrollment, the number of students completing the program, and finally the 

Vf , . 

employment record of those graduates* The employment record is especially 
iidpprtaii^ to the/pM^ postsecondary education, for many r - 



of these institutions are, by definition, designed only for training 

students for and placing them in specific vocations. It may be argued 

that these institutions must provide the type of education for which 

the student "contracted," Representative Pettis has recently pointed 

out that "a growing number of Americans are deeply in debt to government 
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because of loans acquired to attend worthless classes.*' 

The Information needs at the local and inst tional levels in many 

ways correspond to those at the State level, especially with regard to 

the most effective financing arrangements. Community colleges have a 

revenue base different from that of other institutions. As Robert 0. 

Berdahl observes in Statewide Coordination of Higher Education , "They 

are cotapeting with public schools for local property taxes as well as 
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for general State revenues." Therefore, community colleges need informa- 
tion to show that they are of value to the community. They also need 
data on the number and percentage of postsecondary-education-^age population 
in their service area (i.e., within commuting distance), the number. and 
proportion enrolled at the institution (both full-time and part-time) as a. 
proportion of the total college-age population in the area, the number 
and proportion enrolled in other postsecondary education institutions, 
and those not participating in any postsecondary education activities « 

Community colleges and paracollegiate postsecondary education institu- 
tions also need information describing their success rate in specific Job 
training programs, so as to plan occup^a programs. 

(Institutions require data for operational functions as well as for 
issue analysis. These operational data, requirements are derived from 
current usage and are not the subject of this report.) 



Isoue Are^s and Issue Questions 

At the highest level of abstraction, the main concerns of postsecondary 
education leaders may be grouped into three broad categories: 

• Equality of educational opportunity, 

• Trained manjpower, and 

• Lifelong learning* 

To clarify the data implications of these three broad issue areas and 
to eliminate some of the overlaps, the project staff has developed four 
somewhat more sj^ecific student-related issue areas. The first, equality 
of educational opportwity, is broken down into two Issue areas: financing 
post secondary education and barriers to postsecondary education . Manpower 
is preserved separately as a third issue area. The fourth, lifelong 
learning , .is inciude<| in the area of improved delivery systems , because it . 
is properly regarded as a special instance of the more general problem of 
how to deliver postsecondary educational services to a full range of post- 
secondary age persons. A fifth issue area, staff opportunities and benefits, 
does not relate directly to student data needs, but it does represent a 
substantial portion of the educational issue literature. It also bears 
some marginal relationship to many of the subissues in the other categories, 
e.g.,. faculty tenure and the relationship between alternate schemes for 
financing institutions. Accordingly, staff opportunities and benefits have 
been included and defined at a preliminary level. 

Associated with each of these issue areas is a nearly inexhaustible 
list of issue questions, intended to define the peculiar interests of 
various factions and levels of jurisdiction. These questions are posed 
mostly at institutional. State, and national levels, but using different 



levels of aggregation* More specific Issue questions f oTf ~eacir~of~ttie 
issue areas are as fdllows: 

1* Financing Postsecondary Education Institutions: 

What proportion of public wealth should be allocated for public 

postsecondary education? 
1»2. What bases £ihould be used to determine the amount of public 

support of private and proprietary institutions? 
1»3» What should be the relative distribution of public money 

between institutione: and individuals? 
1»4» What policies should be adhered to in distributing monies 

between collegiate and paracpllegiate programs, and in what 

amount^should these monies be^istributed? 
:> 1.5. What devices of repayment can be i^sed to shift the cost of 

postsecondary education to the consumer? 
1»6» What co8t-*cont£olling techniques and technologies can be 

- Introduced into postsecondary education? 
i»7» What are th* cost coasequerjcss of collective bargaining and 

afflrir^ative zctionH ■ ^ 

l»8a Vlh^t arfe the* co^ist congi-quenciss of tenure? 

2. Barriers to Postsecondary Educations 

2.1. Wliat are the financial barriers for various groups* that, prevent 
then from participating in certain postsecondary education 



^Groups include: minorities, women, veterans, those over 30, 
senior citizens, handicapped or disabled, children from **middle 
class families /'the poor. 



.2i What are the access and location barriers for some groups 

that 'prevent them from participating? 
.3. Vfiiat are the social and discrimiiiation barriers for certain 

groups that stand in the way of their participation? 
.4* What are the ability and preparation barriers for various 

groups that reduce their chances to participate? 

2.5. What forms of special assistance should be provided for high 
risk students during postsecondary education? 

2.6. What forms of regulation, if any^ should be used to manipulate 
the proportion of representation of various groups in student 

^bodies? 

J ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

Postsecondary Education vis-a-vis Manpower Needs: 

3,r, What is the projected output of postsecondary education programs 
versus the manpower needs of correlated occupations? 

3.2. What standards should govern public policy regarding support 
of programs for which no manpower needs exist? 

3.3. What is the current marginal use of the various forms of 
postsecondary education for the student? 

3.4, What is the economic consequence of ''open" or "loosened" 
admissions policies? 

3.5, What are the nonoccupational benefits of postsecondary education 
and how may they be quantified? * • 

Improved Delivery Systems; 

4,1, What are the uses of new communications technology, iiicluding 
the electronic computer, in providing postsecondary education 
instruction? v 



4»2« What alcetnative patterns of time and residence are available 

to postsecondary education students? 
4«3« What facility a^d site alternatives are used by students in 

postsecondary education? 
4 •4. What specialized programs have been developed for the handicapped/ 

disabled, the non-English speaking, persons in outlying areas, 

and others with access problems? 
A»5« What free and voluntary postsecondary education programs are 

available, and to whom? 
4«6. Whi^t forms of competence testing are available to students? 

TV ■ • . 

Staff Opportunities and Benefits; • ^ » • . , 

5ml. What has been the effect of law and various programs on the 

representation of target groups in postsecondary education^ 

faculties and staffs? What has been the effect of these programs 

On promotion within these faculties and staffs? 
5m2m What are the effects of collective bargaiii^ing p_n^ program 

quality and cost, and on employee income and benefits? ^ 
5«3« ^ What Is the effect of strikes on the working conditions of 

professional and nonprofessional employees of postsecondary 

education institutions? 
5«4. What are the effects of tenure on cost, affirmative action, 

and curtailment of low-priority programs? What alternatives to 

tenure exist? ^ 

What are the alternative patterns of staff /faculty participation 
in governance and management in postsecondary education? 
5.6. Which classes of higher education employees will be in greatest 
and In least need over the next several years? 



These issue areas, issue questions, and related information needs 
in the form of table specifications are the subjects of chapter III. 
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III. THE STRUCTURING OF INFORMATION NEEDS 

Introduction 

In this chapte*, the broad issues and themes presented in Chapter II 
are discussed within the five niajor issue areas previbusly defined, and 
'each area is further analyzed into specific policy-relevant questions. 
For each question there are status subissues or "subques tions that ask 
about the current state of some particular set of variables relevant to 
tl^ main question. For^Bach set of Status subissues there are typical 
table-shell? (report) specif icdtions, showing tne data needed to describe 
the current val*ue of the status subissues. 

In addition, each question includes a set of analytical subissues, 
which raise questions about the future of post secondary education, in 
relation to the main issue question, assuming* changes in enrollment, and 
other such influences on the post secondary education system. Generallyv 
the typical tables required to describe the analytical subissues are the 
same as those required for the status subissues. The main differences , 
are that the analytical subissues may be at a higher level of aggregation, 
and that they are projections^ of the corresponding data in the status 
tables. Since the subissues are complex, more than one report may be 
required to display the data. 

The typical tables are input for specifications for information 
systems, frince they describe the output reports in terms of format 
and data that might :1)e i:^^ from an information system to help : 

address the issues. The inclusion here of a typical table, however, 
does not mean that the data are recommended for collection; the data : 



The typical tables in this chapter are statistical reports or listings 
presented in sentence form. Exhibit Ilia illustrates the statement of 
typical tables in narrative form with inclusion of the corresponding 
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issue area, issue question, and status subissue. Figure Ilia shows how 
the first report specification stated, in Exhibit Ilia would look in tabular 
form. 

The "by" dimensions of the typical table in Figure Ilia (e.g., by 
type of institution) form the rows and columns of the table shell. 
Further, the term "distribution of enrollment" refers to the number and/or 
percentage enrolled. Before studying the typical tables ^ and while re- 
viewing them, the reader should refer to Exhibit Illb, page 35, which 
lists categories implied by typical table terms that are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. The illustrative categories define the terms used in the 
tables. 

In summary, the material in this chapter is presented in terms of: 

1. Issue Area : a broad category of inquiry (e.g.. Financing Post- 
secondary Education); 

2. Issue Question ; a major question asked in connection with an 
issue area (e.g.. What should be the relative distribution of 
public money between institutions and individuals?); 

3. Status Subissues : an index or set of variables that present 
recent or current performance of the System on a dimension 
relevant to the Issue Question (e.g., What has been the inflationary 
effect of institutional entitlement versus student entitlement?); 




Exhibit llla 



Issue Area 2 

Barriers to Postsecondary Education 

Issue Question 2>3 

What are the social and discrimination barriers for certain groups 
that stand in the way of their participation? 

Status Subissue 



What is the representation of women and minority students in post- 
secondary education, by State and by type of institution? 

Typical Tables 

Distribution of college-age population, by civil rights racial/ethnic 
category, by sex, by State, by year. ^ 

Distribution of enrollment, by type of control, by type of institution 
by civil rights racial/ethnic category, by State, by year. 

^: ■■■■ / 

■■ ■ ■. . ., ^ / ' ' 

Di8,tr..ibution of enrollment , by type of control, by type of institution 
by sex^ by-Stater-by-year-. 



FIGURE Ilia 



Xxnpls oe Output iAopoet M%d Upon « typical T«^lj^p«cifieAtlon 
Distribution of Enrol laent; By Tvp* of •^ntr^, — — 
By Typo of Xnitittttion# Dy Civil lU^^t^ BAQisl/Ethnio. Category 




•Abbreviations for tho rsoisX/sthnio 
group cateaoric>s SMan ths following! 



Hisp. - Hispsn^ci 

Amer. Ind.^ ate. - Ama^^Cian Xndisn or 

M*;Han^>fstivs 
Asian, ato* - Asian or ^^ci^^Q Xsiandsr 



Black not Hiao. - Black not Hispanic 
tlhita not Hiap. «• Whita not Hiapanie 



hi Typical Table ; a table ghell, which arrays data relevant to. 

one or ttpre Status measures (e.g., Average rate of change 

lii per student cost by sector^ versus average annual rate of 

, ■• . ■. . ; ;*, : • ^ v -V-. 
change in per capita. income, by y ear); and' . 

5. Analytical sublssues ; a projection or manipulation of the values 

■in a status table, developed by running a simulator or other 
.analytical procedure to t/st the future conseqaehces of current 
trends or policy alternatives (e.g. , What is the projected impact 
1ft terms of costs, growth, survival, and enrollment of targeted' 
groups associated with continuing current policies on the instltu- 
tiotial-versus-individual entitlement mix?). 



ERIC 
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.EXHIBIT Illb 



[ Illustrative Categories > for Terms 

'-^ Used in Typical Tables* 

AAdiml^^^^^^ previous higher 

A ; approval , other • 

jMpiK'^^ less than high school 
Y i'gradjaati^ college, p<^tsecondary technical 
A training etc iiitej^rests as employiiaent , military 
V;, service, J homemaket^^ life enhancement. Each of these cate- 
gories lean be furthferTdetai^^^ For example i the college category under 
^^^^ ; to include ; complete 2-year college ^ ^ 
i^^^^^ baccalaureate degree, masters degree, 

occupation. 

AfifS^^ technical, 

T ; of^^^ ;^ 

Benefit costrratlo expressed ^^^^i^ The revenue yield from taxes 

associated' with alternative patterns of public support for postsecondary 
education. 

Benefits: Retirement plans, medical plans, disability income protection, group 
life Insurance, etc. 

Certificate, type of: certificate, diploma, degree, other. 

Civil rights racial/ethnic category: Hispanic; American Indian or Alaskan 
Native; Asian or Pacific Islander; Black, not of Hispanic Origin; and 
White, not of Hispanic Origin. 

Community, type of: SMSA's (further subdivided ifito population ranges) and 
counties not in SMSA^s. / 

Control, type of: Public institutions under Federal, State, or local control 
and private institutions that can be categorized as proprietary, private 
nonprofit, etc. 

Disadyantagement, type of: An atypical mental, physical, behavioral, economic, 
or cultural Condition that adversely affects the performance of an individual. 
(See "Special characteristics of studients.") 

Educational attainment: The highest level of education completed. ' 



*This exhibit contains illustrative categories for terms whose definitions are 
not; apparent from the term itself. Categories are int^ended to provide sonie 
senjBe of thjs meaning of terms. Thia exhibit does not contain definitions for 
ail the tenns in the typical tables. 



EXHIBIT HID— continued 



fimpioyment status: Employed (including military service, civilian-agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural), unemployed, not in the labor force. 

Expend! iture, function of: Instruction, research, plant maintenance, 
libraries, student aid grants, auxiliary services and enterprises, 
research, administration, other. 

Expenses: Tuition and fees, living expenses (food, rent, etc.), books and 
supplies, etc. 

Facility, type of: A piece of land, building site, building, or part of 
a Suilding, 

FinMcial aid, sources of: Scholarships, fellowships, employment, grants, 
and loans. Also includes specific program in which participating 
\ orgahization level provides funds (i.e.. Federal, State, institutional, 
or other) . 

Free and voluntary postsecondary education opportunities: Postsecondary 

education opportunities in which the staff and resources are contributed 
by individuals or organizations as a public service, and in which student 
pay. little or no fee. 

Housing, type of: Information about an individual's type of housing, e.g., 
parent's home, boarding house, rooming house, college-operated house, 
fraternity or sorority , cooperative house, apartment , separate home, 
room in single-family dwelling. 

Income, sources of: Benefits (e.g., veteran's benefits, social security), 
; financial aid (eog., schdlarships , grants, loans, employment subsidies, 
etc*). If desired, each of these income types could be/ fiirther cate- 
gorized by specifyi^ (e«g-i BEOG, NDSL, etc.). 

Income, type of: Support , beneif it financial aid, and 

■ income from assets. / \ , 

Income catWgor/y, family: ' A grouping into ranges of the combined income of 
all members of each family. 

Institutiori, size of: Size of an institution in terms o£ its enrollment. 

Institution, type of: Noncollegiate postsecondary schools, and collegiate 
institutions^ such as 2-year Colleges, specialized or professional * . 
institutid baccalaureate colleges, comprehensive institutions, 

and major doctoral-granting instittit.^^^ \' 

Leave iBtatus ^ , sabbatical , leave of absence, leave without pay ^ etc . 

Marital status :^ T^ an individual vicri respec^^^^^ 

e.g., unmarried (never married, widowed, ^ (spouse 
present , spouse ab&ent ) . ' ^ ^ 



EXHIBIT Illb—Contlnued 



Occupation ^^W^ and technical, managers 

- and administrators^^^ sales workers, clerical workers), 

bluercpllar workers (craft workers, operatives, nonfarm laborers), 
service workers (private*^ household workers, other service workers), 
and fairaworkersc^^^^^^^^^^^^^ of thes6 major headings, occupations can 

be sjpecified.) , . 

Open AdmissloniA^^^^^T^ of standards for admission to a relatively 

■ low academic ileve^^^^^^^^^^ the complete 

^ , eiimination of any /entrance requirement for a selected population 

(e.g., residents of :a certain State or community) , or the utter elimina- 
' ■tiori of^^^^a^^ for admission. 

; Prograk: ; JPbi^ ^ p : liberal arts , prof essional, teacher 

'] preparation^ other occupational, and 2-year transfer. For paracollegiate: 
. ajgri--bu^nWisl8,V:^^^^ home economics, business 

, and office, technlcaX^'aj^^^^^ 

Program level: Lower division, upper division, graduate, professional, etc. 

Program type: Professional, subprof essional, technical, etc. 

Rank: Administrators, professors, associate professors', assistant professors. 
Instructors, (Btc. 

Relationship with postsecondary institution, type of: indicates the type 
of relationship existing between free and voluntary postsecondary 
/education opportunities and postsecondary education institutions." 

Residency status: In-State, out-of-district , out-of-State. ' 

Revenue, source of: Federal, State, local, institutional. 

Sector: The sectors into which postsecondary education institutions are 
divided, i.e., collegiate and paracollegiate. 

Socioeconomic status (of students): Occupation of mother or father, 
educational attainment of parents, family income, eligibility for 
special programs, etc. I 

Special characteristics of students: Gifted and talented, physically handi- 
capped, socially and/or emotionally handicapped, other characteristics 
such as culturally disadvantaged, /bilinguai, migrant, subject-matter 
deficiency, etc. . 

Staff, type of: Official/administrative, professional-educational, pro- 
fessional-other, technical, office/clerical, etc. 



Student attendance status: First-time student, new student, continuing 
student, transfer student, readmitted student. 



Exhibit Illb—Continued 



Student ifeveltOhdergraduate-- freshman sophomore, junior, senior; 
* graduate, postdoctoral, and other. 

Student participation status; Full-time, part-time, leave of absence. 

Student registration status: Degree student, certificate student, diploma 
istudent, unclasisified student, special student, auditor. 

Student standing: The institutional designation of the student in relation 
to minimum academic and/or disciplinary requirements of the institution, 
!e*g*» good standing, academic probation, and disciplinary probation. 

Tenure status ? Tenureid , nontenured , ineligible . 

Withdrawal, reason for: Transfer, completion of sch6olwork with graduation 
or other cbmpletibn, death, dropout (by various reasons, e.g. , health, 
employment, academic difficulties, etc.), unknown. 
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Financing Postsecondary Education Institutions 

The questions associated with financing postsecondary education are 

mainly concerned with matters of equity and efficiency. The issue of 

•■ t . •■'■>,,•. 

equity becomes more problematical as the overlap and competition among 

A . 

the various forms of postsecondary education become more intense.. Thus, 
policymakers I for example, must deal with the problem of Investing in 
private institutions, while public institutions express even greater 
demanfJs. Also, within the private component there are further conflicts 
between tax«-exempt and taxpaylng Instltutlohs and between collegiate and 
vocational programs. • 

If^hile to some degree the basis for these' Sensitive distributions 
is political and dictated by custom, there afe^lso considerations of 
efficiency Involved — especially when very dlf teirent public costs are 
associated with similar outputs (such as specialized manpower). More- 
over, "Alternative subsidy mechanisms have dlffexrent effects on the costs 
of service* Granting funds directly to students rather than to institu- 
tions, for instance, can have a significant Impact on the economics of 
postsecondary education. 

An example of a problem involving the overlapping Issues of equity 
and efficiency is that of determining how much ot the cost of education 
should be borne by the student and what repaynietit mechanisms are in the 
best interests of the consumer, the provider, and the general economy. 
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Issue 1*1 What proportion of public wealth shordd be allocated for postsecondary 
education (public support for both privately and publicly controlled 
• . institutions)? 



Status Siibissues : 

What proportion of t)ic GNP is expended 
for various forms of post secondary 
education? : 

What proportion of disposable family 
incone for various denographic groups 
is used for diroct purchase of 
postsecondary education? 

What is the trend reistionship between 
costs of postsecondary education and 
govenuaeht subsidy for various types 
of institutions in pdr->studeot terms? 

Wha t i s the ind i vidu^ 3. and c orpo rate 
tax burden for support of postsecondary 
education? 



Typical Taoles 

Average annual per. student expenses for 
postsecondary eudcation« by sector, by 
type of institution, by year, as a 
percent of GNP. 

Expenses for postsecondary education as 
s percent of GNP, by sector, by type of 
institution, by year* 

.Expenditures for education, by sector, by 
, year, and as a percent of GNP* 

Percent change in per capita income (GNP), 
and percent change in expenditures per 
student, by year* 

Personal consumption expenditures » by 
object of expenditure, by year, including 
education as an object of expenditure* 

percent of family income expended for 
postsecondary education, by family income, 
by type of institution, by civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by socio-economic 
status, by year, by State* 

Expenses and government allocation per 
student, by sector, by type of control, 
by source of revenue, by type of institu-: 
tion, by StatiB, by year* • 

Proportion of. family and corporate income 
pai^d for postsecondary education, via / • 
local. State, an^ Federal taxes, direct 
or indirect , by income range, by State,. 
by year* 



Analytical Subissjjes ? 

Wha t is the pro jccted Impact on tax 
burden and family income of loaintaining 
c li r r en t pol icie s and public . inyes t men t 
in privatie aod pubUc postsecondary 

:.education?'''V;;;-^^'y. 

What is tiie, projected inpac^^^^ 
bu rdeh and d isposablr family income of 
various full-funding slternatives for 
pos tsecondary education (that is , various 
levels of Federal/St^teg^ . 
;iligible';'studenti^)?^::'^.';V^ 

Wha t is the projected Inipac t on s chools , 
col leges t and other; ins tl tut ions of various 
levels of curtaiinteht In the major Federal/ ; 
State investment progr&Qs in postsecondary 
education? 
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Xiiuft 1*2 What biiei should bft u*ed to determine the amount of public support of 
private and proprietary institutions? 



Status Sub is sues : 

Hov iaany doUsrs in governnent-^aupported 
student grsnts/losns, etc* (including 
vetersn benefits) are going to various 
types of postsecondary educaclon institu- 
tions? •"..'•■■■•;;v 

What sr« the average tuition /fe« costs for^ 
various types of postaeQondary education 
inatitutipna? \ V ; 

Afhat is' the recent trend in **nuiRb«r of 
. stations- - in vat iotis inici.tuc ion types? 



Analytical Subissues ; 

What would be the average tuition/^ee 
coats for various types of postsecon- 
dsry education institutions? 

What should be the tirend in "number of 

Wb 



in 



Typical^ Tables 

Institutional income, by revenue source, 
by sector, by type of control, by type 
of institution, by type of income, by 
year, , 

Aversge expenses per student, by studen: 
participstion status, by residency status, 
by student registration, by sector, by 
type of control, by type of institution, 
by type of expense/ by year. 

Average income se a percent of total 
expenses, by sector, by type of control, 
by type of institution, by type of expense, 
by' year. 

Capacity in stations and enrollmc^nt, by 
type of control, by sector, by type of 
institution, by room use categories, by ^ 
year. 



scions" for various InsCitution types? 

St is the projected impact in terms of 
9Wth, costs, and survival for public 
i private postseeondsry education 
ititutions pf Current policies^ on 
(Vestment? Of alternative policies? 
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l8«u« 1,3 Uhac should be the reXaciv« distribution of public ooney between institutions 
«nd individusis? 



Status Subissues ; 

How many dollars in governaient«*8upported 
studenrt gr)ants/loans> «tc* (including 
veteran benefits) are going to various 
types of postsecondary education 
instituti'onst 

What' are the actual education costs for 
students at various postsecondary educa- 
tion levels* and in various types of 
institutions? . 

What has baen the inflationary effecic 
of institutional entitlement versus 
student entitlement? 



Typical Tables 

Institutional income, by source of revenue » 
by type of institution, by type ^of control, 
by type of income i by source of income, by 
year* • 

Current expenditures for financial aid, by 
type of control* by sector, by type of 
institution, by source of revenue, by Scate, 
by year* 

Distribution of average student expensed* by 
type of expense, by sex, by civil rights 
racial/ethnic category. 

Percentage changes in average income pet 
institution, by source of revenue, by tyf^^ o^ 
control* by type of institutione by year* 

Average per*student cost and average pet^ 
student financial aid| by type of control* 
by type of institution, by student level.* by 
year, (Also, average pes:-student finane- al 
aid as a percent of average per*atudent cost 
by year}* 

Annual riite of change in per-student cosC» 
by sector, by type of control* by year, s^i 
compared to avoraga annual rate of chang* 
in per capita income, by year* 

Amoimt of income (student and institutional) r 
by source of revenue, by type of inccQSf ^y 
type of institution* by yaar* (Also by 
varioiia student characterlatics > age, . 
family income group* residency status * sCc, ) 

Ratea of inflation for the economy at is^^Si 
versus rate of inflation for postseconds^ 
education* 



Analytical Subissues : 

Whs t i s the pr 0 Jejced impact i n t arms of 
cos t s , growth , siSi vai land enrollmen t 
of targeted grou^ associated with 
continuing current policies: on the 
institutiooal^versus-indlviduai entitle*^ 
ment mix? 

What is the projected impact of alternative 
changes in that mix? 
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lS8U0 1.4 WlMC policial should be adhered to In <liBcfibuting public noniee between 
9 collegiACt ind paracollegiate progr«tt«» to^ In what amounts should thse 
monioa be distributed? 



Status Subissut s < 

What career prograns are offered in both 
collegiate a^^ institutions? 

What are the coaparative costs pet student 
for eoaparable prpgrans in collegia'ta and 
paracoliigiate instltuti^ 

What is^ the total and available studi^t 
capacity for coaparabte, career prograi&s 
in collegiate and paraiboilegiata institu- 

-tionst.. 



Anaiyttcal Subissues i 

What is the projected iapact ^ enrollment, 
costs, growth > institutional survival — 
of continuing current policies on the 
collegiate and paracollegiate sectors? 

What is the projected inpact of alterna- 
tive mixes of types of institutions? 



NuQbet pf programs and institutions » by 
««ctot, by type of control, by type of 
Inicitui^^on, by programt by progran type, 

Atinu*l ^v^rsge cost per student, cnroll- 
nenc tn^ Cepacity in stations, by student 
.level, t»y typ« of control, by sector, 

type <>f institution, by program, by 
year- 



Aftjount income (institutional), by sector 
by type of control, by type of institution, 
*>y type of income, by year. 
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Issue 1.5 What devices of repaymeat can be used to shift the cost of postsecondary 
education to the consiuner? 



Status Subissues r 

What pro{/ort ion (and how many dollars) of 
postsecondary education revenues come from 
various sources (e.g., paid-up versus 
deferred payment plans)? 

What is the current default rate on 
guaranteed student 'loans? 

What is the average "cash-flow" deficit in 
various private and proprietary 
institutions? 

,» . 

What is the expected marginal utility (in 
expected lifetime earnings) for various 
typea of poatsecondary education? « 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of institutional income, by 
type of control, by type of Institution, 
by source of revenue, by type of support 
(institutional, student, and total), by 
year. 

Distribution (amount and percent) of 
financial aid, by type of control, by type 
of institution, by source of revenue (and 
program), by type of repayment plan' (de- 
fault, deferred, paid, etc.), by year. 

Revenues paid by students to institution, 
by type of payment plan, by type of 
Institution, by year. 

Number of institutions with an aggregate 
net current expense operating deficit arid 
the amoui^ of the deficit, by year, by 
type of control, by type of Institution. 

For same group of Institutions, total 
amount of income, and the annual absolute 
and ^percentage change in revenue balances. 

Number of institutions reporting deficits, 
by operating deficit range as a percentage 
of total current expenditures, by type of 
control, by type of institution, .by year. 

Distribution of operations and maintenance 
expenditures for plant as a percentage of 
total net plant assets, by type of control* 
by ywm 

Average cost to student — present value of 
foregone income, by sector, by typ« of 
institution, by type of educational attain- 
ment, by occupation, by year. 

Proportion of expected student loan 
rei}ayments, by type of institution, by loan 
programs, by year. 



AnalyticalXSubissues ! 

Given current, trends, vhat are the i 
projected costs for each dollar of / 
loah-versus-dollar , of . grant-versus- 
dollar , of wbrk^tipendv for the major 
Federal and StateVaitl* programs? 

What. is the projected availability of 
loaii monies, forv varixms .^^^ 
populations^ as 'a function of alternative 
gua ran tees » goyetnmen tA^s^u idles , and 
typical loan sixes? : : 



What are the projected im^cts on marginal 
utility of poatsecondary education as a 
function of chilkiges in the economy, costs 
of education^ and alternativev admissions 
■jiollcies? 



Issue 1*6 What cos t«*control ling techniques and technologies can be introduced into 
4 * postsecondary. education? 



Status Subiesues ; . 

' What are the major accounting schemes used 
in postsecondary education, institutions? 



Which ty^^^ institutions, in which 

/States, are subject to public regulati 
/Of- expenditures?/. 



ion 



What|^:!are the comparative cos^ post*- 
sacbhdaty ina t rtic t ion by s izt of 
institutionT 

- What is the range of " teach ing load" 
1 e vel s ' for in s t rue tor in. va r ibua : t y pe s 
. of pbs t s e cond at y oduca t ion ins t i t u t ions ? 

Whait is the rat io- of nohteaching expenses 
to instructional costs, for alternative 
forms of postsecondary education? 



Analytical Sublssues ! 

• 0 •» 

What are the projected cost Impacts of 
alternative teaching load ratios In 
various institution types? 

What are the projected net savings 
associated with alternative patterns 
of public regulation of expendltvire? 

What are the projected net savings 
associated with alternative patterns of 
re-organlzatlon^ consolidation, 
Interlnstltutlonal cooperation, and 
other economies of scale? || P 



Typical Tables 

List of tables of accounts, and crosswalks 
among tables of accounts. 

Distribution of institutions, by type of 
accounts used, by type of institution, by 
istate. 

Distribution of institutions and revenues, 
by type of control, by type of institution, 
by source of revenue, by State,- by year. 

Distribution of current expenditures (as 
absolute amount and as percent.of total), by 
type of control, by type of institution, 
by function of expenditure, by size of 
institution, by year. 

Average annual expenditure per student, by 
type of control, by type of institution, by 
institutional size, by year. 

Same as above, but further categorized by 
function of expenditure. 

Number of staff, by year, by rank, by 
experience, by type of control, by type of 
institution (for full* and part-time personnel 

Number of staff, total salary outlay, and mean 
salary, by year, by rank, by type of control, 
by type of institution, 

Average teaching load , per week (number o£ ^ 
courses arid credit hours/weeks), by type of 
control, by type of institution, by year, for 
instructional personnel only). 

Proportion oi expenditures made for non-" 
instructional expenses (as percent of 
Instructional and total expendl|;ures) , by 
type of control, by type of institution, 
by year. 



r, o 
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^asue 1»7 What are the cost consequences of collective bargaining and affirmative 
action? r * ' 



Status Subissiiea: 



Typical Tables 



What is the status of collective 
bargaining in various f onns of 
postisecondary institutions^ by 
State, and by type of employee? 

What are the relative costs for 
comparable, services as a ^result 
of collective bargaining 
differencea? \ 

How many institutions are 'creating 
new positions and how many, by type 
and region? \ 



Number of institutions, by type o( Ins^itu^^on* 
by type of collective-bargaining 0gteen<ini^» 
by State. 

Number of employtiefr and percent of toc^l 
employees, by type of staff, by mfii^befBhlp ^n 
bargaining unit, by type of institution, \>y 
State, by y&ar (also by various eiaploy^Q 
characteristics, such as age, sex, civil 
rights/ethnic category, educational att^inm^ntf 
and rank). 

Median salary, by type of assignmei^t, 
membership in bargaining unit, by type c>f 
institution, by State. 

Median value of benefits, by type of a^sig^^^eP^* 
by membership in bargaining unit, by type 
institution, by St*te (also, by years 
experience and type of benefit)* 

Faculty contact hours (totax and sv^^iig^)^ Ijy 
type of sssignment, by membership in b^tg^it^ing 
unit, by course level, by type of instltut^^or 
by Stat^* 

Mean employee contribution to coll^cti^Q" 
bargaining unit, by State. 



Analytjcii Subissues ; ■ c \ 

What i8\ the projected impact in costs\ 
and: inatitutional ^survival of continulbg 
trends^ln collective bargaining? ^ \ 

What areAthe projected changes in staff A 
--studentrirWi 08 associated . with achieving ^ 

alternative af f IrmaFlve ac^tion employment 
- objectives? ' ■ ■ • .'. 



1*8 What are the c^st consequfence* of ta^^het^ tenure? ' 



Statuf Subisfues ; 

What proportion of teachers are tenured in 
various typea of inatitutionsT ' ' 



What is the relative coat for tenured and 
nbntenured staff? ^ 

What 10 the unenployment rat ^ for academic 
professionals by arlia of specialisation? 

What propdrtion of the paid postse^ondafy 
teaching ataff is not teaching .during a , 
typical -aemester (by virtue of paid leave' 
or other duties)? 



Analytical Subissues ; 

What ia the projected impact of 
continuing current patterns .of 
tenure on age of / instructora , salary, 
mifiority employment, and unemployment 
for novice instructors? 

What is the impsct of alternative 
patterns of tenure? " 



tj^lcgl Tables 

^ii^het of Employees, and as percent of total, 
by r^nk, by' tenure status, by type of control, 
by typ*s of institution, by year, 

(^eToe 4s above, including by size of institution*) 

fot^l Outlay for salaries and fringe benefits and 
s^^rage galary and fringe benefits, by type of 
^tdtf, by rank, by tenure status, by type 6c 
c^^tt^y, type of institution, by year. 

, A^^rage salaries by pane as above, including 
lengtfr of ^<>ntr«ct. 

U^i^iQpl^yiDent rate (n**«bera and percent )« by 
f^nv, by tenure status, by area of apeciali- 
jsi^tion. by year; also, by highest degree/ 
certificate/diploma earned (i.e., higheat 
•e^^ca^ion^l attainment), 

l^vi^bef en^ proportion of institution ataff, 
by le^^e status, by type of institution, by 
y««r. 
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Barriers to Postsecondary Education 

It is getiarally presumed in discussions of postsecondary education 
that>there are always substantial numbers of persons wUo desire postsecon- 
dary education, and who would benefit icrom it, but wVio, are impeded from 
participation by certain obstacles. Traditxcrally , lack of money for 
tuition has been the principal barrier for mdst aspirants, but increasingly 
this particular impediment has been reduced by the expansion of low-cost 
public postsecondary education, and more liberal loan and grant programs. 
Increasingly, other barriers have been thought of as having an impact ' ! 

as great as, or greater then, cost. These factors iticlude social discrim- 
ination, laQk of accessibility, and the possibility that certain groups 
are systematically underprepared by the secondary school system. 

In the curreaL-^ra^ many advocates believe that no deficieacy,, either 
of funds or of ability, should deter a student with the potential to benefit 
from participating and that, in .addition to financial aid, we must evolve 
regula^tlohs and service mechanisms that will bring a fuller range of 
citizens Into postsecondary education. 

The Issue questions in this area are cowcerned with the economic 
and social barriers to participation and with lihe mechanisms ^^vailable to 
help remove them. 



Issue 2«l What are the financial barriers for various groups that prevent them from 
participating In certain postsecondary education Institutions? 



S tatus Sublssues ; 

Vhat Is the median family Income for 
various oinorltlea, by region? 

Who e&ters postaecondary education? 

What are the, earnings from part'^tloe 
employment for postsecondary education 
students y by group , by region? 

What proportion of Income Is spent for ■ 
postsecondary education by persons "over 
college .age?" 

What Is the "opportunity coat" (in 
foregone earnings) for various groups, 
b7 region, of acquiring 2 or 4 years of 
postsecondary education? 

How do students pay |jr their education? 

• • - . '> 



Typical Tables 

Median family Income, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by region^ by year. 

(Same as above, by sex.) 

Distribution of families by family Income, by 
civil rights racial/ethnic category' of head 
of household, by educational attainment. 

Personal consumption expenditures, by 
objective of expenditures, by family Income, 
by civil rights racial/ethnic category, by 
sex, by State, by year (also Including ages 
group). 

Number and percentage distribution of college** 
age population (18*24) and population age 18 
and over and enrollment, by family Income, by 
civil rights racial/ethnic category, by region, 
by year. /■ ' 

Same as above, by various ether characteristics 
such as age, marital st&tus, sex, civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, socioeconomic status, 
ability measures, military service status, etc. 

Enrollment distribution, by student participa- 
tion status, and by student registration status 
combined with some of the above student 
characteristics. 



Analytical Sublssues ; 

What are the projected Impacts of current 
trends in the economy on ability to pay 
for postsecondary education, for various 
target groups? 

What is the projected Impact of the 
current economic trend of student part- 
time earnings j for various groups of 
students? I 



Distribution of financial aid (number and 
amount), population eligible , and enrollment 
receiving financial' aid, by iKource of income, 
by family income, by State, by year. 

Same as above, by civil rights racial/ethnic 
category, by sex. 

Average student income, by sector, by 
type of control, by type of institution, 
by type of income, by year, ^ 

Same as above, incorporating student 
participation statuis, student registration 
status, student level. 

I 

Average expenses and average cost to 
student; present value of foregone income 
(because student was enrolled in a post* 
secondary education program), by occupation, 
by State, by year. 

Also, average expenses, by type of expense, 
by type of institution, by type of control, 
by student level. 



G 



Issue 2.2 What are Che access and location barriers for some groups Chat prevent them 
from parcicipaclng? 



ScaCus Subissues : 

Uhac are Che numbers of scudencs in 
poscsecondary educaCl6n institutions, 
by State, by type of institution? 

What are the tuition costs, by State, 
by type of institution? 

VJhaii is the per capita State commitment 
to student aid, by State, by type of aid? 

What is the median distance (in miles) 
to a postsecondary education institution, 
by St&te, by type of institution, by type 
of community? 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of pop* la t ion within community 
by distance (in mi.c) from a postsecondary 
education institution (f ree^-access) , by 
type of community, by year (also by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category). 

Distribution of enrollment, by type of 
institution, by type of community, by 
residency status, by housing status, by year. 

Enrollment distribution, by type of institution, 
by residency status, by various student charac- 
teristics (e.g. civil rights racial/ethnic 
category , sex,, income group, socioeconomic 
status, misrltal status, etc.), by year. 

Average expenses — student (tuition artd fees), 
by type of institution, by residency status, 
by State , by yeari 

Per capita State allocation, by type of 
institution, by type, of income, by source of 
income (State sources),, by yeari 

Distribution of postsecondary education insti- 
tutions, by type of institution, by type of 
community within commuting distance of 
institutio.n, by State, by year. 



Analytical Subissues : 

vniat is the projected impact of 
currently forecasted changes in 
postsecondary education facilities 
(new-station construction and attrition 
of facilities and institutions) upon the 
geographical accessibility of postsecon- 
,dary education pr6grams7 - 

What Is the projected impact of projected 
changes In population' migration (inter- 
state, type of community, etc.) upon 
geographical accessibility of postsecon- 
dary eduction programs? 
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Issue 2*3 What are the social and discrimination barriers for certain groups that 
stat'd in the vay of their participation? 



Status Subissues ; 

What is the representation of wouen and 
minority stud'ents in postsecondary 
education, by State and type of insti- 
tution? 

What proportion of minority postsecondary 
education students attend ethnically 
dominated institutions (such as "Negro 
Colleges")? 

What is the allocation of financial 
aid among the minorities and special 
groups? 

What are the educational aspirations and 
expectations (by certificate or degree 
type) of the minorities and groups? 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of college-age population, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by sex, by 
State> by year* 

Distribution of enrollment , by type of control, 
by type of institution, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by State, by year. 

Dictrlbution of enrollment, by type of control, 

by type of institution, by special characteristics, 

by State, by year. 

Enrollnent ratio for college-age persons (age 
18-24), by civil rights racial/ethnic category, 
by State, by year« 

Percentage distribution of college-age population 
for the highest educational attainment, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by 8eX( (by 
State) , by year. 

Kumber of institutions attended predominantly by 
students in civi] rights racial/ethnic categoryi 
and enrollment by students in a civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by type of institution, 
by State, by year* 

Enrollment (at postsecondary education institutions 
above) as a percent of total minority enrollment 
and of total enrollment, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by special characteristics, by^ 
State, by year* 

Distribution of collegerage population (18*^24) 
and postsecondary education enrollment , by 
student leVel, by family income, by civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by special characteristics, 
by State, by year'* 

Proportio;^ of income (student), by source 
of income, by family income, by civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by State, by year; 
also in terms of funds that are refundable 
(loans) and nonrefundable* 

Percentage distribution of income (financial 
aid), by source of Income (specify program 
name), by family income, by type of 
institution, by type of control, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by sex, by 
State, by year* 

Average loan (amount), by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by source of income, by 
family income, by State, by year* 

(continued) 
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Isiue 2.3 What are the social and discrimination barriers for certain groups that 
stand in the way of their participation?— (Continued) 



Status Subissues ; 

(Listed on first page of Issuf; 2.3) 



Typical Tables 

pisttibution of enrollment, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by type of control, by type of 
institution, by type of a?piration (educational 
snd vocational), by year. Same table, including 
by sex and by student . level. , 

Distribution of enrollment, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by type of control, by type of ^ 
institution, by student level, by degree/cert if icate/diplotna' 
(i.e.* highest educational attainment to which 
student aspires), by year. 

H^^^^iber of graduates, by typft of control, by type 

of institution, by civil rights racial/ethnic - , 

category, by degree/diploma/certificate, by State, 

by year. 

Same as above, by sex and by occupation. 

number of dropouts, by type of institution, by civil 
fights racial/ethnic category, by termination status, 
by state, by year. 

Saroe as above, by student level and sex. 



Analytical Subissufes : 

What is the ^projected long-range 
representation of women and minority 
groups in postsecondary education 
enrollments, given current trends and 
policies? 

What is the projected growth and survival 
rate for ethnically-dominated institutions? 
For non-coeducational institutions? 

What are the probable changes, given 
current trends, Ir. the educational and 
career aspirations o;: women and minority 
groups? , * . 
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Issue 2.4 What are the ability and preparation barriers for various groups that reduce ^hei^ 
chances to participate? 



Status Subissues ; 

What proportion of the postaecondary^age 
population (in various grfi'ups) do not 
have a high- ischool diploma? 

What are the SAT and CEEB scores for the 
various groups , particularly in the 
reading/verbal areas? 

tn "open admission" environments, what 
are the first- and second-year dropout 
rates for the variou3 groups? 



Analytical Subissues ; :a .' 

What are tha projected numbers and 
rates of high-school completion 
for various groups of secondary 
education students, in various 
regions of the country? 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of population by age (college age I 
and over), by highest educational attainment, t>yy 
State, by year. Also by various student 
characteristics (e.g.» sex, family incomei / 
father's and mother's occupations)! and by 
highest degree/certificate/diploma earned* 

/ 

Enrollment distribution, by type of insticutipn, by 
civil rights racial/ethnic category, by $0^x6"' 
economic status, by special progranif; (e.g.* f^^^nt 
Search, Upward Bound, Special Services fo^ the . 
Disadvantaged), by State, by year. / 

Enrollment dibtribution, by type of institution, by 
student enrollment status, by admission b^^iffi by 
civil rights racial/sthnic category, by SP^te, 
by year. ■ 

Distribution of enrollment, by student enfolitgent 
status, by type of institution, by test/^core 
group, by test type (e.g., aptitude, achievement), 
by subject area, by civil rights racial/ethnic 
category, by State, by year. 



Distribution of enrollment, by student en^^lxtoent 
status, by type of institution, by ciVil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by type of stluden^'s 
High school program, by State, by y«ir. 

(^ame ^s above, with addition of: class rdnK, 
implied by recommendation letters to posc5econdary 
«.ducac ion institutions.) 

Distribution of enrollment, by tests that "^ea^ure 
knowledge and skills development, social develops 
meAt*, aspirations^ etc«» by type of institution, 
by student level and participation status » by year* 

Average number of awards, honors, prizes received 
by fivst-tl'^te postsecciidary education stu^^^nts or 
graduating stv'dents f.or academic p^^CforiaanCe. 

Dropout rate, by type of institution, by gtudent 
level, by civil rights racial/ethnic category, 
^hy sex, by socio-economic status, by teriainati<>n 
status, by State, by year (also, by<studenC 
participation status)t 



Given current trends, what proportion 
of students admitted through open t 
admissions opportunities can be ^ 
expected to complete various degree 
or certificate programs? 
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Issue 2.5 What forms of special assistance should be provided for high risk students 
during postsecondary education? 



Status SublsBues: 



What forms of assistance are currently 
offered to high risk students, by 
type of Institution and State 
(categories of service)? 

Uhak are the costs (and sources of 
funding) for these high risk services, 
by service type per capita? 

What are the retention rates for high 
tisk students, as a. function of 
supplemental services (type, amount, 
and duration)? 



Typical TsbleB. 

Enrollment distribution, by type of institution, 
by admission basis, by civil rlglj^ts racial/ 
ethnic category, by State, by year. 

Distribution of enrollment , by student level, 
by student enroiltnent status, by type of 
institution, by test score group, by test 
type (aptitude, achievement,' etc.), by 
subject area, civil rights racial/ethnic 
category, by State* by year. 

Dropout rates* by type of Institution, by 
student level* by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by sex, by termination status, 
by State, by y^ar* 

Expenditures P^r student, by type of Institution, 
by civil rights racial/ethnic category, by type 
of disadvahtsg^ment (includes academically 
disadvantaged), by source of revenue, by State, 
by year. 

Proportion of Enrollment in remedial courses, 
by sector, by typ« of institution, by student- 
partlclpatloo status, by State, by year. 

Proportion of temedial course enrollment, by 
sex, by civil tights raclal/etlinlc category, 
by Gtudent-^psrticipation status, by State, by year. 

Proportion of Institutions requiring' remedial 
courses, by sector, by type of Institution, by 
student-participation 'Status, by State, by year* 

Proportion of Institutions, by sector, by type 
of institution, with special student services, 
such as psychological counseling, social counsel-* 
Ing, tutoring^ etc., by state, by year. 

Same as 'above, except the proportlop of full-time 
enrollment^ 10 each of the special student services 
provided* 

Dropout rates for various hfgft risk student 
groups,* by sector, by type of institutlotv^ ^ 
by type of special services (remedial or 
developmental courses* counseling, tutoring, 
etc.)* and, duration of service* by year. 



Analytical Sublssues ; 

What is the relative cost-effectiveness 
of alternative supplemental services to 
high risk students? 

What are the projected costs and returns 
associated with full Implementation of 
such services? 



*Based on achievement or ability test scores 
or perfotmance in elementary/secondary or 
postsecondary school* socioeconomic status, 
physical hsodicsps, criminal record, etc. 
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Issue .2.6 What forms of regulations. If any, should be used to influence the proportion 
of representation of various groups in student bodies? 

\ 



Status Sublssues ! 

Wha^t Is the representation of women» 
handicapped, and minority students 
in postsecondary education, by State, 
and by type of Institution? 

What proportion of minority postsecondary 
education students attend ethnically- 
donlnaced Institutions (such as "Negro 
Colleges")? 

VHiat Is the allocation of financial aid 
Among the ffilnorltles and special groups? 

Vhat are the educational aspirations and 
e^cpectAtlons (by certificate or degree 
type) of the mlnoiitles and groups? 



Typical Tables 

\ ■ 0 

Distrlbutiori of college->age population, by 
civil rights^^ radal/ethnlc category, by sex, 
by handicap, \by State, by year** 

Distribution of enrollment, by type of control, 
by type of Institution, by sex, by State, by year. 

Distribution of enrollment, by type of control, 
by type of Institution, by special characteristics 
by State, by year. 

Percent of persl^ns age 18-24 enrolled In post- 
secondary education, by civil rights racial/ 
et;hnlc category,^ by State^ by year. 

Percent dlstrlbullon for the highest educational 
attainment, by civil rights radal/ethnlc 
category* by sex, by handicap, by State, by year. 

Number of Institutions attended predominantly 
by students of a civil rights racial/ethnic 
category, and enrollment, by civil rights^ 
racial/ethnic category, by type of Institution, 
by State, by year. . 

Distribution of enr'Ollment, by type of control, 
by type of Institution, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, by State, by year. Also pro- 
portion of enrollment, by civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category. 

Distribution of college-age population (18-24) 
and postsecondary ^ education enrollment, by 
student level, by family income group, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by type of 
dlsadvantagement, by S^ate, by year. 

\ 

Proportion of students't income*, by ^income 
source, by. family incom|e group, by civil 
right^ racial/ethnic category, by State, by 
year; also, in terms of'^funds that are re- 
fundable (loans) and nonrefundable. 

Percent distribution of income, by source of 
income, by family income ^group, by type of 
institution, by type of control, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by sex, by 
handicap, by State, by year. 

Average amount borrowed, bV civil rights 
racial/ethnic category, by\ source of income, 
by family income group, bylState, by year. 

(Continued) 



^Indicates size of both enrolled and non- 
- enrolled group. Of the latter group, those 
. with some postsecondary education and those 
without atiy postsecondary education are described 



Issue 2*6 What forms of regulations, if any, should be used to manipulate the 

proportion of representation of various groups in student bodies?-~(cof^tin"fcd) 



Status Subisaues: 



(Listed on first page of Issue 2*6) 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of enrollment by civil t'ig^ts 
racial/ethnic category, by type of Coptroi, 
by type of institution, by type of aspi^ati^'^ 
(educational and vocational), by y&at. 

Distribution of enrollment by civil tig^^ts 
racial/ethnic category, by type of Control, 
by type of institution, by student ^^v<^^i 
by type of degree/certificate (ot hi^h&^^ 
educational attainment to which stu^^nt^ aspires), 
by year. 

Number of graduates, by type of coottol* by ^ypfe 
of institution, by civil rights taci^i/^thoi^ 
category, by type of degree or c^rt^fic^te, by 
State, by year. 

Same as^ above, by handicap. 

Same as above, by sex, and including o^^^ps^i^on. 

Number of dropouts, by type of iitsti-tut^Qn i 
civil rights racial/echnic category* by Ves^ 
of withdrawal, by withdrawal reason > by ^tdt^e, 
by sex, by year. 



Analytical Subissues ; 

What is the projected impact of current 
civil rights regulations and guidelines on 
future enrollment of women, handicapped » 
and minor it iea? 

Vhat is the expected impact in terms of 
aid diatribution? 

How will these program's affi:r.t the survival 
of ethnically-dcminated and nc^i-^coeduca* 
tional institutions? 
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■" * 4 

3. Postsecondary Education vis-a-vis Manpower Needs 

In the middle 1960's, student leaders complained that the universities 
.were merely preparing them for places in business and industry; today they 
complain about the lack of career utility in institutional college programs. 

The questions in this area are concerneci with the thorny problem of the 
relationship between the use of postsecondary education resources and the impact 
of these resources on society's manpower needs. The issues raised are philo- 
sophically complicated (as in the Case of the continuing concern with the 
nonmaterial benefits of higher education) as well as technically complicated 
(as in the problem of what to do with learned instructors in programs that no 
longer respond to manpower needs). Further, as a result of changes in both our 
education and our economy, traditional notions of the economic utility of 
college education are being challenged. 



EKLC 
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Issue 3.1 



What Is the projected output of poscsecondary education prograios, 
the manpower needs of correlated occupations? 



versus 



Status Sublssues : 

What is the current and projected output 
(In number of graduates) of the postr 
secondary education sector, by occupation, 
snd by region of country? 

What Is the current and projected need for 
skilled manpower of various types , by 
region? 

What proportion of the new entries in the 
major occupation areas are products 
postsecondary education, by type of 
Institution? 



Typical Tables ' 

Listing of occupational categories, with 
corresponding educational requirements for 
employment In these occupations. 

Crosswalk between student programs and 
occupations. \ 

Number of graduates (current and projected), 
by sector, by type of Institution, by type 
of student program, by occupation, by geo- 
graphical region, by year. \^ 

Same as above, by student characteristics, 
such as sex, handicap, age, civil rights racial/ 
ethnic category, degree/certlf Icate/dlploma 
earned, marital status, etc. \ 

Number of graduates, by sector, by \ type of 
Institution, by occupation, by employment 
status, by geographical region, by year. 

Enrollment, by sector, by type of Itistltutlon, 
by type of student program, by major field, 
by student level (and/or degree/certificate/ 
diploma expected), by geographical region, 
by year. \ 

Current and projected employment (numbers and 
ad proportion of total) and average annual, 
rate of change, by occupation, by geographical 
region, by year. 

Same as above, by characteristics such ss age^ 
sex, handicap, marital st&tus, educational 
attainment, civil rights racial/ethnic, category, 

- Current and projected manjpover requirements ^ 
. (e.g.-, excess of manpowei^ demand over manpower . 
supply or comparison of manpower demand and 
manpower supply), by occupation, by geographical 
.region, by year* 

Current and projected number of graduat'es, by 
sector, by type of institution, by occupation, 
by geographical region, by yeat. 

Current snd projected number of graduates, 
by employment status (employed and unemployed), 
by type of Institution, by occupation (for 
which trained and for which not trained), 
by geographical region^ by year. ' 



Analytical Sublssues ; Vr' 

Vhfit Is the Impact' of employment success 
after completion or graduation on demand 
for postsecondsry education |)rogram0 
associated with alternative degrees? 

Given current projected educational outr* 
put and manpower need, what proporti^^n of 
the work force can expect to be over~ 
qualified, underemployed, etc.? 



I^sue 3.2 Whac standards should govern public policy ^regarding support of programs for 
which no manpower needs C)(i5t7 



Status Subissues; 



Typical Tables 



What are the current and projected 
relative public sector investments 
. (in institutional and financial aid)a 
by occupation area? 

What is Che payroll of tenured instruc" 
tors and non-tenured instiiructors I0 
occupation areas where manpower needs 
are very small? 

What are the manpower needs in other 
countries in occupations where there I5 
currently an oversupply in the Ameticao 
labor market? ^ . 

VRiat proportion of postsecondary educa" 
:Cion graduates choose a career other than 
Che one for which they were prepare<l7 



Current and .projected distribution of labor 
force V by employment status » by occupation, 
by geographical region, by year*^«' 

Current and projected expenditures' per student, 
by occupation, by geographical area, by year. 

Same as above , by source of revenue and by program. 

Current and projecvted distribution of income 
(financial aid in form of student aid), by source 
of revenue, by occupation, by State, by year. 

Distribution of institutional expenditures 
for instructional staff, by type of control, by 
type of institution, by rank, by tenure status, 
by field of specialty (related to DOL occupation 
groups), by State, by year. 

Distribution of labor force (numbers and percent) 
by occupation, by sex, by year. 

Distribution of labor force by occupation, 
by race/ethnic group, by country or origin. * 

Distribution of labor force, by employment ctatus, 
by occupation, by selected countries, by year. 

Number of graduates not employed in field for 
which trained, by degree/certificate/diploma 
earned, by occupation (in which employed), by 
major (field of study), by geographical region, 
by year. ^ 



Analyr.ical Subissues ; 

What is the feasibility of retraining 
or reassigning resources' currently 
associated with low*need occupation areas 
to high-need occupation areas (especially 
tenured staff)? 



What proportion of American post&econdary 
education graduates can be expected in 
the next several years to seek employment 
in other nations? 



J 
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Issue 3*.3 What Is the current marginal utility of the various forms of postsecondary 

education for the student? That Is, what are the material returns associated 
with various .posiisecondary expenditures? 



Status Subissues ; 

What are the expected additional earnings 
versus expected additional costs (relative 
marginal utility) of various postsecondary 
education alternatives (e.g.,^ technical 
school, 2-year community college, 4-ye/ir 
university, etc.) 7^^, , 

Are there significant differences in 
utility for the student in comparable 
programs that are publicly or privately 
sponsored? 

Uliat is the public benefit-cost ratio- 
(expressed in tax benefits) associated 
with alternative forms of postsecondary 
education? That is, what increases In 
tax revenue are attributable to public 
investments in postsecondary education? 



Typical Tables 

Current &nd projected mean annual income per 
student, by type of institution, by educational 
attainment, by occupation, by year. 

Current and projected per-student cost, by type 
of institution, by student level, by educational 
attainment, by program, by year. 

Current and projected annual mean income per 
student, by type of control, by type of 
institution, by program (field, occupation, 
etc.) , by year. 

Current and projected annual mean income per 
student, by type of control, by type of insti- 
tution, by program, by occupation, by year. 

Proportion of family income paid for postsecon- 
dary education (via local. State, and Federal 
taxes), by type of control, by type of insti- 
tution, by State, by family income group, by 
race/ethnic group, by year. 



Analytical Subissues ; 

What &re the projected changes In the 
relative marginal utility to' the 
student of compara1>le programs in 
diverse forms o£ postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions (public/private, 
collegiate/paracollegiate, etc. )? 



Issue 3*4 What is the economic consequence of "open** or "loosened'* admissions policies? 



Status Subissues ; 

Vhat is the relative cost per graduate 

in **open*' versus "selective*' institutions? > 

What is the relative employment and income 
experience of graduates of "open** versus 
"selective** institutions? 

What proportion of students in post- 
secondary education attend "open'* 
institutions? 

• -iff 



Analytical Subissues ; 

Given Current tr&nds, what is the 
expected difference for cost/ • 
graduate in *'open*^ersus "selective** 
programs? \ 



Typical Tables 

Distribution (number and percent of total) 
of enrollment and average cost per student, 
by type of control, by type of institution, 
by student characteristics, by admissions 
basi«, by year* 

Proportion that enrollment is to total, by 
student characteristics, by type of institution, 
by admissions basis, by year. 

Employment status and mean Income of post-- 
secondary education graduates, by type of 
control, by type of institution, by type 
of admissions basis, by year* 



/ 
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lisue 3*5 What are the nonoccupational benefits of postsecondary education, and how nay 
they be quantified? , 



Status Sub is sues ; 

What are the differential experiences of 
persons with various types and levels 
of postsecondary attaihtneint regarding: 

. mental and physic*! health. 

. crime and victiTai;.atron. 

. social/community leadership. 

What proportion of postsecondary educa- 
tion students (by age and group) are not 
primarily motivated by income aspira- 
' t'ioQS, but by such con side rac ions as: 

, . enrichment or entertainment . 

. social opportunity - 

. scholarly or scientific interests. 



Typical Tables 

Distribution of students, by State, by type of 
institution, by type of extracurricular activity, 
by year. 

Full-time-equivalent nurses prr student, by type 
of institution, by State, by year. 

Physicianhours per student, by type of institu- 
tion, by State, by year. 

\Kumber of cases of. violence , by type of institu- 
tion, by State, by age range, by year.* 

Total number and percent of i.tudents. for whora a 
specific recommendation has been made for 
psychological testing, by type of institution, 
by student level, by State, by ethnic group, 
by sex, -by family income range, by year^ 

Number of persons who abuse the use of drugs or 
alcohol, by institution type, by educational 
attainment, by student level, by State, by ethnic 
group, by sex, by family income range, by year. 

Niimbet of students and graduates who cannot pass 
physical ficnes^ tests, by type of institution, 
by age, by type of handicap, by State, by civil 
rights racial/ethnic category, by sex, by 
family income, range. 

Distribution of students, by type of institution, 
by age, by student type, by type of aspiration, 
by student: level, by year. 



Analytical Subissuet : 

What proportions of Che raveiiues of j 
various tjrpea of poatseicondary / 
education ^Datltutions are derived ftjom 
noneareer-'orientttd conauiners. (current 
and projected)? 

Uhit ie the projected demand, for varioijis 
groups* lor noncareer'* related postseconf 
dary educivtion pro^raas? 

Aside from incoaet what are sone Important 
social indicators that vary as a function 
ol educatiorMil atcsinnent (e.g.. Wealth 
staiiiit faBtUy stabilicyi Icngeyity^ 
■obility, etc.)^ 



^(Victimization, not only at achool, but in the 
general community. ) 
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?4 • Improved Delivery; Systems 



!. Its b/i 



sic question 

/ . ■ 



This issue area Interacts with the others 
ISy ^how may the means and methods of postsecondary edjucatlon be 
organized 80 as to: 



a. Reduce the problems of cost and financing; 



/ 



b. Eliminate or overcome barriers to student participation; 



' / 



€• Address the problem of manpower; and 



/ 



d. Make best use/ of existing staff and resources. 



The questions are concerned with alternative forms of delivery, 

■ - ^ ■ L ' ■ ■ ^ 1 ' 

with the emphasis upon technology, patterns of time and residence, 
.facility and site alternatives, employer-ba^ed programs, ; free 
programs, and specialized programs for targfet groups of participants. 
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U.;.e .a^Wh.c «e... u.es orco^unlcation, t«h„olo,y. Incluain, the electronic ccpucer. 

Typical TablfeB 

Status Sublssues : ; ^ institution, by type of 

W^h-t^are the current u.ea and expenditures ^^^P-JJ^^^:;^ by program, by year, 

fo^r conraunidations technology in post 

secondary instruction and^administration ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ , , "'l"^^DI of 

for various program types? communications technology, by type oi 

, . r rime Is Managed, institution, by program, by State, by year. 
What proportion of student time is toanagea, 
mediated, or supplemented with communi^ 
.cations technology, in various types of 
postsecondary education programs? 

Analytical Subissues; 

What is the current and projected impact 
of Instructional and administrative 
technology on costs, enrollment, 
and "throqghput" of students? 

What evidence exists of the impact of 
this technology on posteducational 
competencies of students? , 
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^ssiie 4.2 What alterimtlve pacterne of time and resldeaee are available to postsecondary 
education itudenti? 



Statue SubtseueiB j 

What are the existing patterns of. tine 
:,and resiaence* for post secondary education 
etudentSi and how are those patterns 
distributed anong prog ran types and 
etudent types? " ' 



Typical Tables 

Enrollment^ by type of Institution, by type of 
housing, by student program, by year. 

Also, enrollaent displayed by combinations of other 
dimensions I which include residency status, student 
participation statuD, student level, within 
conunuting distance of Institution, and special 
characteristics of students. 



Analytical' Sublssues I 

What Is the projected Impact On cost and 
anr^llaent of current trends in the use 
of alternatiye patterns of tiise and 
residence? v>> . . 
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Issue 4,3 What facility and site alternativeg are used by students in postsecoudary education?^ 



Status Sublssues : 

What Is Che current and projected 
distribution of type of facility In 
different postsecondary education 
inscltucloos? 

What proportion of postsecondary 
education student time is spent In the 
various faclllty/slte configurations » 
for different student types? 



TlLPlcal Tables 

square feet per ^student, by student particl|iatlon 
status (rull-tlme), by type of institution, by 
type of facility, by year, 

proportion of total institutional space per student, 
by student participation status, by type of 
institution, by year* 

Average student time, by type of institution, 

by type of facility/space, by student participation 

status » -by year. 



Analytical Sublssues : 

What is the projected impact on costs, 
'enrollnients, and "throughput" of 
various facility/site alternatives? 
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Issye 4.4 What specialized prograas have been developed for che handicapped/disabled. tHe 
non*-English speaking, persons in outlying areas, and others vith access probl«Qa7 



Status SubissMes ; 

What is the current expenditure for use 
of, and enrollnent in, programs for 
special needs students?* 

What proportion of the eligible special 
needs populat ion are now' served by such 
prograns, J.D'ea(;h of the client' groups? 

What ire the current or emergent State 
laws, codes and regulations regarding ^ 
access barriers? 



Analytical Subissues i 

Given current trends, what are the 
projected proportions of various special 
needs groups who will participate in 
pj^ograms devised for them? 

What is the projected cost and enroll- 
ment impact of current special needs 
programs? Of expanded programs? ^ 

^Students who are either handicapped/ 
disabled, educationall deficient (pooc 
secondary/postsecondai educational 
performance), or high ^xolc (e.g., drop- 
out), have social hiatory of legal 
problems, etc* 



Typical Tables 

Enrollment and average expenditure per studt&ncj 

by State, by special (student) characterleticsf 
by legislative programi-by type of inst^itutioni 
by year*- Also,' by various student, denographlc 
characteristics, by number of participsntsp 
number of eligibles, and by proportion of 
participants to eligibles by sane ditaenaio^A 
as above* 

List of types of access (e.g., access open 
basis of completing high school, age, gr^ad^ poi^^t 
average, rank in secondary or posteecondar/ 
educi^tion institution, test, no requirement^ f 
or other, etc*)* 

Distribution of States, by type of access Xavsf 
by type of institution, by year* 
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Issue 4.5 What free and j?oXuntary"po8t8econddry education opportunities are available » and 



Statua Subissues ! 

What are the kinds of free or voluntary 
opportunities. now existing » and how 
are they financed? 

What Is the currer«t and projected demand 
, f or free and voluntary opportunities? 
That ±Bp how laany people wish to parti-* 
cipate in "free universities," "alter- 
native InstltutionSt" or other non- 
institutional foms of postsecondary 
education? 



Topical Tab les 

\ 

List of fre« aii4 voluntary types of postsecondary 
education opportunities (e.g., university-related, 
free university, coouounity center-related, community 
action group related, religion affiliated). 

List of the £%rms of financing schemes for free 
and voluntary Programs (e.g., tuition and fees, 
contributed services , government grants). 

Number of free an<i voluntary postbecondary 
educational opportunities, by State, ,^y type of 
relationship or affiliation with conventional i 
postsecondary educational institution, by year; 

Same as above, with addition of: by forms of 
financing scheni^s* 

Enrollment tfl f rec and voluntary postsecondary 
educational opportunities, by State, by type of 
relationship with postsecondary educational instil 
tutlon, hy varioufit student characteristics (e.g.* 
age, sex, civil rights racial/ethnic category, 
family income> socioeconomic status, type of 
handicap) » by year* 



Analytical Subissues : 



What is the projected impact on other 
postsecondary education enrollment of 
projected demand for free and 
voluntary opportunities? 
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Issue 4,6 What forms of competence testing are available to students? 



Status Subissuea ; 

What areas of skill, in what programa, 
are currently involved in competence 
testing? 

What are the number and^ distribution 
of credits currently- being awarded 
for various student types? 



Typical Tables 

List of subject and skill areas for which a person 
can take an examination for postsecondary education 
credit^ accreditation, etc. 

Distribution of skills and subjects in which a 
test can be taken for postsecondary education 
accreditation, etc., by State. 

Distribution of number of persons who have been 
given postsecondary education credit, accredita- 
tibn, etc., based on an examination, by State, 
by skill and subject area, by year. 



Analytical Subissues ! 

What are the cost sind enrollment impacts 
of current testing alternatives? What 
is the projected impact of current or - 
expanded levels of test. use? 

What aro the differential competencies, 
if any ^ of students vho earn credits 
through testing versus. thbse gaining 
credits 'from instruction? 

What is the differential- eco\iomic utility — 
to the student — of test-'earned credits 
versus conventionally earned credits? 

: ■ <' 

o 



\ 1 

\ 
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5. Staff Opportunities and Benefits* 

Amid various economic crises and attempts to enhance th^ Productivity 
or efficiency of postsecondary education, there are also nunteiroug 
conflicting attempts to enhance the income, power, perquisite^! ^nd 
security of the various employees of postsecondary institutioi^^ 
most notably the instructional staff. 

Questions in this area concern the economic and adniinistirat;ive 
consequences of collectiv^Jjargaining, strikes, tenure (and t^^ur^ 
alternatives), and faculty participation in management. 

Other important problems in this area concern female ^x\d ^^itiority 
representation in the staffs of postsecondary institutions, veil 
as a need to^ forecast the most needed postsecondary manpower o^%t 
the next ^ew years. 



*While the questions raided in this section ate too important to 
omitted from any review of postsecondary education issues,, th^ project 
staff believes that the information required to address these is^UeS 
is not likely to figure prominently in a manual of student dat«i. For 
' this reason, the analysis of this .problem area is confined gen^r^Uy to 
the list\of issue questions that appears at the end of Chapt~ei^ ll * 
Some attention is given to the cost consequences of collective b^^g^ining, 
affirmative action, aiid teacher tenure in issues 1,7 and 1.8, pp* 46 and 47. 
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IV. AN ILLUSTRATIVE DATA BASE FOR A POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTION 

J 

Interaction Between Student Data and Other Data 



For some users and uses, data exclusively about students are 

• ■ ■ 

sufficient. For example, some methods for predicting future enrollments 
depend only upon past enrollment data* But tiiost decisions require 
data about several aspects of the educational process — not only 
about stv,dents, but also finances, facilities, staff, and curriculum. 

Two types of data may have to be combined by computation to produce 

• ■ • ■ ■ • ■■ 'i •' - 

specif ic statistics or measures, or, they may be used as separate 

r. ^■ 

inputs at the time of analysis. For instance, to study and make 
decisions about which program should be enhanced or cut back, data are 
needed regarding cost per student in each program. Therefore, a formal 
link is needed between financial expenditure data by program and enroll- 
ment data by program. In contrast , when a guidance counselor uses 
information about the student and about program and course availability, 
these two sets of data are not computationally combined, but are used 
together by the student and his counselor. 

Thus, to identify terms and definitions relevant to students in 
postsecondary education, it is necessary (l) to review the use of 
student tenns in co bination with data from other files, and (2) to 
decide how data files will be linked. Many of these combined uses are 
implicit in the issues discussed in chapters II and III; the "typical 
tables" listed in chapter III contain combined terms, and the glossaries, 
data element dictionaries, and model descriptions studied yield student 
aspects of combined terms. 
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The need to combine terms influences the design of data systems. To 
produce combined statistics, data from two or more files are brought 
together for coaiputation and reporting. In computer-based systems, 
proper data-base design is needed to automatically bring together the 
required data. / 

A data base is a collection of files, integrated so that redundancy 
(du|>Iicatlon of data) is lainimized. Various files are connected by 
links or indices. A link, in computer terms, is^ a pointier that relates 
a given record intone file to a record in another file. To erisure 
production of the required CQmjbined statistics, a properly designed data 
base must be created, within wntch the associated software must allow 
the desired interconnections between the various data files. 

The relationship between data-base design and the combination of 
data from various files can be illustrated by considering a specific 
data base. Figure IVa (p. 73) shows a typical institutional data base. 
Each of the lettered boxes represents a file.. Linkages in both directions 
among the files are showr ^. The nature of the contents of each of these 
files is discussed below: 
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Figure Iva 



Typical Institutional 



Data Base 



A. Institution I.D. 

' , Permanent 
Characteristics 



B. Fiscal Year (or 
oiiher period) 



C; Financial 
Atcounts-; 
Revenues 



0. Link to Expendi- 
tures, Course,^ 
Piroject, Prograin 



■ I.- 



E. Financial 
Accounts' 
Expenditures* 



F. Link to Funds, 
Operational Units 
(incl. Depsftinents), 
Cvurse, , 



Programs 



G. Facilites, 
Property 



H. Link to 
Departiiient, 
• Student, 
Staff, 
Course,** 
Project 




|j. Campus. I.D. 1 
ICharacteristicsj 



I, Department 
(and other units) 
Characteristics 



L. link to 
Expenditures, 
Facilities, 
Staff, 
Program 




N. Link to " , 
Facilities,, 
Co'pe, Project,*** 
(Financial Assistance) 



P. Link to: 

Course; Project., 
Depai'traeAt, 

j Facilities 



♦Contains object and function catfiji^ories, 
**Links to students via course or project 
^. files' (2 links in sequence); some data- 
base systems would allow direct lin^es, 
***Link to program, revenues, etc., via 
cbursJ, project, or department files, 





Course 




(and other 




activities) 




Data 


R. 


Lisk to 




Expenditures, 




Facilities, 




Student, Staff, 




Program 




T. Link to 
- Revenues, 

Expenditures 

Facilities, 

Student, 

Staff, 

Program 



U. Program 
Data 



V. Link to 
, Revenues, 
Expenditures, 
Course, 
Department, 
Project 
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tion, including intu.ract ionnl ; *Ht:ie*>, residenccTr nxyd special 
centers 5uch as student union, libraries* and loboratorieiJ . The 
recorder ^ont.^ir; 'atn about che type of facility ^purpose, fiinccion) 
its capacUy^' ICS dw;.>;. of construction (or reconditioning), its 
condition, and so on. 

Vnn t S t udgn t pat a 

Th': fc Cile ..cbnt^lnH tecordjv of f>iudert?:s who. hvrive boc^n enrol h:*d 
fon auy ba^iis,) ii\ the institucioa> but uUo ati* tu> longer cfa;olled. 
In sattse ini3t4jncfir'2j.p a ' Ittnit in p:hicecj on the nurabr?r of year^i a 
pcrsoR*s -^Hr^ord is taaiitcained in the f lic. Similarly^ a limitation 
may be pl^jc^ed on the type?J m\d mm^xnt of -inforTrsat iou remftining m 
the flie ovi>r lice. 

T^ffi rfepi'jJttmental (or -i^nit) *ie::rion.of the d.iJta Mse co?il'-iniui 
flll of the inCoraation tot e/iqh i^ajor orginrvr^i^tional unit. Figure 
IVa jjhowTv a cJ<3ta bas?e in vhich c.h<'* fUe key is the orp/ini;tat iotwj 1. 
y?ut i.dencif ier; the ptogt r^rji ir^ ^iubord iaaCv:^ to the. orgatu»:iii :,ovi<? 1 

' Thi.rs header file; cont-^iVJ^f* a recard (or overy depjtirt^rient 
haboracory (provided-- thac it i»; separate -arfjiinistr^tivc unit) 
K^i^ i%y^.xxx\ti*\ aad,£or eu>>ry acir^ snistrat ive org/mlsiition^il entity. 

Vre recorded about o^ich characteri.nticB "ype ot entity/^^ 
n<rtte '^f bnit hc^d Cii .link to the st^f f •^c^.tico (in .it«uiti 



The: major files described belcu' may be maintained for each 
department or major administrative u^ it,. 

} Student Identifying Data 

D^ita are filed, about the identification of every student active 
within each department (including, if necessary, a "pseudo'* depart- 
ment category for students ot attached to a formal department), 

A link may be created in each student's record to his or her 
Tftsidence in the facilities file, making it poj>sihle to determine 
which students are living in, which institutionally operated residences 
or in other specified residences* Data on student financial assistance 
"nay be' available throu^^h linkage with the institution's expenditure 
files . ' 

0 , Staff Data 

This fiiit ^.ontaius a record for every staff member associated 
w^ith the department (staff vifch dual appoiniments appear in both 
depattmentai .staff, files) plus^H che data normally recorded about 
a stjjff memaer, Guch as civil rights cat- ory, age, sex, current 
assigntB^int , current ti.tle^ years of experience, salarv, hours 
aasign^id to instruction, or highest d -gree. 

A ritjcord of every section of levery course, and every other 

forto^al education activity l^mder^aken by the institution is contained 

* /' ■■ ■ ■ ■ . ' , 

in file. The record includes': an indici^tion of subject matter^ 

' ' . - ■ ' ' ' , '■ ■ , 

^ . • .■ ^ 

the time characteristics (duration, number of sessions, length of 




sessions), nature of contact between the student and the teacher, 
overall hours rec.uired by the student and by the staff, student- 
staff ratios, type of credit given for taking the course, and so 
forth. In addition, each record contains the following links: 
identification of the students participating in the course (with, 
an indication of the nature of the participation, credit, noncredit, 
etc.), of the staff assigned, of the facilities used and time 
schedule, and of the account to which expenditures related to this 
course should be charged. These links serve as pointers to the 
facilities, expenditures, student, staff, and program files. 

This linkage permits production of reports containing data 
from several files — for example, the listing of students taking 
first-year courses, the listing of staff membets participating in 
laboratory courses, the accumulation of dollars for all courses 
given by staff of t)rcfessorial rank, and an estimate of facility 
usage required for social science courses. More complex linkages 
are possible, such as determining, through links in the course 
file, the students taught by a particular staff member during a 
specified t^rrn. 

Project or Grant Da ta 

Data on activities funded from Outside sources are separated 
from courses an^ other internal activity. The former activities, 
usually called ^projecti» or grants, i^clude ithose for special education , . 
purposes, for research, or for community development. The project 
'grants file contains links to other files so.tha.t detailed data can 
b^t-racorded and reported ; . Eac'ia project record cooCains links that 



show all J i'ticipating students, staff assigned to the project, 
facilities used, revenue sources and amount, and expenditure 
accounts to be charged. With these linkages, it is possible to 
prepare teports about all students participating in a given project, 
to determine the characteristics of students and other participants 
in a given project, and so on. 

Progra m j)ata 

This file contains a record for every program, such as those 
defined in theVNCHEMS program classificat ion structure ( Technica l 
Report 10l» National Center for Higher Education Management Systems , 
1976; Second Edition). For each program there is a record, containing 
the name and nature of the program and also a series of links to parti- 
cipating courses, projects, and revenue sources. The program file 
is organized so as to reflect the hfil^rarchical structure of the 
progtram classification scheme. This plan permits the proper 
accumulation of data by sub-subprogram, subprogram, and full program. 

The progra:n data also permit inclusion of percentage allocations, 
so that, for example, a given project or course may be allocated to 
two or more programs. 

Through the linkages it is possible to accumulate combined progra(?i 
data ^ for example, expenditures for a given program or enrollment in 
a progt^ni. Program enrollment is computed by using the links frora tine 
program to the course and project files > and then those from the course 
an<i project files, with appropriate percentages and screens, to the 
student files . ' . 



V. PRELIMINARY OUTLINE FOR THE HANDBOOK OF TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 
ABOUT STUDENTS IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 1^/ 

The plan of work for the total project (see Foreword) required that 
the contractor present in this reporL a proposed outline for the Handbook 

of Temis and Definitions about Students in Postsecondary Ed?!cation. As 

j ' ■ . 

outlined in the proposed 15-page chapter V, prepared by the contractor 

in 1975, the proposed contents of this handbook were nrodeled after 

2/ 

Student/Pupil Accounting and based upon what the contractor's staff 
considered to be a logical plan for a handbook of this type. 



The contact jtr proposed beginning the handbook with a chapter about 
the classification rationale according to which the terms are arranged, 
followed by a chapter that would list all the terms, ano?:her chapter 
defining these ter^^-^; a glossary of related terms, and, finally, some 
supportive chapters that would include materials on safeguards for 
confidentiality and privacy, and on uses of the terms 2nd definitions. 

The handbook subsequently was published as Postsecondary Student 
Terminology: A Handbook of Terms and Definitiohs for Describiiig Stu 'ent?) 
in Postsecondary Education (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Offic/, 



NOTE: This two-page overview prepared in 1979 replaces the 15-page 
chapter V prepared by the contractor in 1975. The contractor's proposed 
outline for the handbook seemed generally irrelevant becauiie of the 
subsequent completion of the terminology handbook itself. 

2/ " 

John f . Putnam', Student/Pupil Accounting: Standard Terminology and Gvu de 
for Managing Student Data-in Elementary and Seco nda ry Schools, CommunityZ 
• Junior Colleges, and Adult Education > Washington; U S. Government Printing 
Office^ 1974. U.S. Department of Health, Education , ^nd Welfare, National 
Center forEducation Statistics, State Educational Records and Reports 
Series: Handbook V, Revised, Bulletin NCES 76-329. 




1980. U.S. bepartmeut of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Education Records and Reports Series: Handbook XII, Bulletin NCES 79-409) 
In the course of its development through 6 drafts reflecting the input of 
literally hundreds of persons, this handbook evolved into .a publication 
containing 3 chapters: Chapter 1, Introduction; Chapter 2, Student Infor- 
mation Items: Definitions of Data Elements and Qualifiers; and Chapter 3, 
Data Management and the Confidentiality of Student Data. Fourteen appendixes 
and an index complete the handbook. 

The student information items of chapter 2 are grouped into the 

following major categories: 

1. -Demographic and Biographical Characteristics 

■ — Persv-nal identification and characteristics 
— Residence 

— Educational/career aspirations 
■ — Financial informction 

2* Student's Educational Exprerience 

— Institutional identification 
-^-•Admissions 

— Financing student's postsecondary education 

.1 — Registration 

— participation /performance 

— Termination , >• 

3, Student's Employinent Experience 

•^"•Etnploymctj^t erperience 

?^^U.S. military service experience 
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Appendix A 

P09TSEC0NDARY EDUCATION INSTITUTION: DEFINITION ENDORSED BY FICE 



A definition of an institution of postsecondary education has been 
endorsed as standard terminology for the Federal Government, althouf^h its 
use i^ optional. In the Office of Education, John Ottina, then Cof: missioner 
of Education, made use of the definition in his agency mandatory whenever 
possible. Such a definition is required under terms of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 that extended Federal funding to students in technical 
and "training schools for the first time. The definition and its annotations 
are as follows:. ^ 

Definition of a Postsecondary Educational Institution (Endorsed by FICE on 
March 27, 1974) . ~ 

Line 



1 A postsecondary educational institution is defined as an academic, 

2 vocational, technical, home study; buadness', professional, or 
i3 other school, college or university, or other organization or 

person offf=^.ring educational credentials or offering instruction 

5 or educatioual services (primarily to persons who have completed 

6 or terminated their secondary education or who Kve beyond the age 

7 of compulsory school attendance) for attainment of educational, 

8 professional, or vocational objectives. 



Notes on the Definition 



Re ference 
Line 



Not included in the postsecondary universe are: (a) organizations 
which offer on-the-job, apprenticeship training, or formal instruc- 
tion for their own employees or the employees of customers and 
(b) secondary institutions which offer adult education courses. 
ThusJ, an educational institution must offer courS^es open to the 
general public, notwithstanding specific admissions requirements 
or available space. .However, any institution chartered by the 
U.S. Congress as having degree-granting authority shtill be included 
within this definition without regard for exclusions elsewhere stated. 

\^ 

By type of control, institutions may be public, proprietary, private 
non-profit, or priv^ta with religious sponsorship. 

In some cases, a publicv school system, however, may have a separately 
organized -adult education section which may be organl2ed and operated 
as a postsecondary educational institution. Where > h^se are clearly 
\not just' an extcaaion of the seconddry program, they would be classed 
&s postsecondary. 



^5 30 



4 Other organizations may include business enterprises, labor unions, 

professional associations, or private individuals who elect not to 
be classified as an institution. Also included are museums, hospitals, 
or other institutions which offer training to nonemployees . 

4 Institutions may offer educational credentials without offering :o- 
grams of instruction — such as academic credit. by examination. 

5 Ir^stitutioris , likewise, may offer an educational service (such as 
testing) without offering a program of instruction, 

7 In general, postsecondary institutions enroll students beyond the 
age of compulsory school attendance — 16 in most States. 

8 An educational objective does not include learning activities which 
are principally for the development of recreational knowledge or 
skills for the enhanced enjoyment of such recreation. 

The definition was developed over a period of several years by the FICE 
Subcommittee on Poptsecondary Education Definitions and Classifications and 
involved considerable negotiation r ^ planning among constituent FICE' agencies 
whose technical missions dictated uxiifering technical requirements on particulars 
of the definition. The definition was also accepted by the Education Commission 
of the States for the purpose of its Task Force on Model Legislation for 
approval and licensing of postsecondary education institutions. As such , it 
represents the consensus of 28 major Federal agencies and cabinet departmentt 
administering educational program support. It was approved by FICE in March 
1974. ^ V/ 

The Subconmiittee later worked on a taxonomy of postsecondary institutions 
for identifying standard compone-its of the institutions included within 
the definition, as well as classification systems for the various components 
of^.the universe of post secondary institutions. 

Among other achievements of the Subcommittee the past was the FICE 
code, a serialized c^r.puter designation for all institutions of higher 
education. Serving as a standard institutional designation for Federal 

1 electronic storage and retrieval systems, the FICE code has also been adopted 

! by most States and interstate commissions on higher education. 
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Appendix B 



"^fATERIALS REVIEWED FOR TERMS AND DEFINTIONS, BY SOURCE OF RESOURCE ITEM 

(NOTE: This single^page overview* prepctred in 1979 replaces the 16-pi:ge 
Appendix B prepared by the contractor in 1975. The contractor's detailed 
listing of source documents does not seem to be of general interest or use 
after the passage of time. Suffice it to say that the contractor's sources 
included the following categories of materials: 

140 data collection forms of the U.S. Office of EducaLion. 

9 forms and publications of the National Center for Education 
Statistics . 

13 publications and data collection forms oi various Federal 

agencies, including the National Science Foundation; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; U.S. Department 
of Defense, Veterans Administration, and U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

2 publications involving the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers in cooperation with Federal, 
agencies • 

5 publications from State agencies in Colorado and Illinois, 
30 administrative forms, data collection forms, and data element 

dictionaries from institutions, including the California State 
/ University at Sacramento, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelph 

CorarAunity College, Spring Garden College (Philadelphia, PA), . 

and Boston University. . 

14 reports and other publications of professional organizations, 

including the National Center for Higher Education Management 
Systems, the Institute for Services to Education, Inc. 3 the 
Council of Student Personnel Associations in Higher Education,- 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, Phi Delta Kappa, and the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation of the UCLA Graduate School of Education. 
7 publications of testing services, including the College 
Scholarship Service of the College Entranje Examination 
Board, thr- American College Tasting Program, and the 
Educiitional Testing Service.) \ 



\ 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRIKCIPAL SOURCES 
OF PObTSECONDARY EDUCATION ISSUES / 



* TJie items in this bibliography constituted the principal basis for the 
for the discussion of in this report of postsecondary education issues and 
general information needs. The annotations accompanying the citations are 
intended a» comments on the usefulness of the materi^^ls to this study task 
and should not be construed as gener&l evaluations the quality or interest 
of the works themselves. 

Anderson, Charles A. Where Colleges Are and Who Attends: Effects of 
Accessibility on College Attendance , Naw York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1972. Useful overall study of the major factors affecting 
accessibility. 

Anticipating Educational Issues Over the Next Two Decades: la Overview 
Report of Trends and Analyses . Menlo Park, California: Stanford 
Research Institute, 1973. An astute assessment of educational issues. 
Stresses the importance of data regarding non-career education. 

Ashby, Sir Eric. Any Parson, Any Study . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1971. Follows same general ground as other studies on new trends in 
postsecondary education. 

Berdahl, Robert 0. Stat<?wide Coordination of Higher Education . Washington: 

American Council on Education, 1971. Emphasizes tht point that different 
criteria are needed for evaluating different levels of programs. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Campus and the City Max imizing 
As sets and Reducing Liabilities . N&w York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
IT72. General reference, focusing almost exclusively on problems relating 
to colleges in large urban areas. 

1 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Capitol and the! Campus :i Sta...e 
Responsibillity for Postsecondary Education . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
\ Company, n^l. Very detailed ^nd. helpful study, focusing on the policy 
1 questions that States must faic^ with regard to postsecondar - education. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. College Graduates and Jobs: Adjusting 
to a New Labor Market Situatiorll . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973 
Study of the implications of thk declining job market for college graduates 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Conj^inuity and Discontinuity: Higher^ 

Education and the Schools . New York: MtGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. \ 
Study of some of the problems inWolved. iii new trends in postsecondary 
educatioa,^ \ 
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Carnegte Criranission on Higher Education. A Digest of Reports of the Carnegie 

Commission ca Higher Education , New York: McGraw-Hiil Book Company, 1974. 
A covapendium of the Corraaission' s reports, broken down by individual 
repor*;s and by general topics of concern, 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education; Who Pays? Who 
Benefits? Who Should Pay? New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. 
Detailed study of all the financial issues involved in post secondary 
education. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Instit utional Aid: Federal Support 
to Colleges and Universities . New Yorkl McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. 
Stresse'2 the importance of definitions in determining how Federal aid 
is to be allocated. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Less Time, More Options: Education 
Beyond High School , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971. Deals 
with the importance of dropout points in education, and of education as 
a lifetiue experience. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. New Students and New Places: Policies 
for the Future Growth and Development of American Higher Education . 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Cor.pany, 1971. Stresses the importance of 
flexible patterns ol* participation in higher education. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education^ The' Open-Door Colleges : Policies for 
Community Colle^ ^es. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, ^970. Summary 
of the specific policy questions that community colleges must face. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Prior ' • for Action: Final Report 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Educ: New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1973 r Argues for a more flexi-jie conception of postseconda:-y 
education with greater attention to the changing labor market. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. The Purposes and the Performance 
\ of Higher Education in the United States:; Approaching the Year 2000 . 
1 New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. Very general treatment. Not 
helpful for specif i issubs. 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Educatioh. Quality a I Equality: New Levels 
of Responsibility for Higher Education . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1970. Excellent report oil the broad issues of equality of 
opportunity. , 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. Reform on Campus: Ichanging Wudents, 
Changing Academic Programs . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. 
A broad view of the changing college scene. 

Carnegie Commission 6ri Higher Education. Towards a Learning Soc ^ty: 

Alternative Channels to Life/Work, and Service . New York: . McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1973 . t)ne of the best ,md most tough-minded studies of 
new trends in postsecondary education. Stresses the importance of new 
kinds of d^ta collection for properly evaluating these trends. 



Commission on Non-Traditional Stuay. Di^^ersity by Design . San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass Book Company, 1973, A discussion of some of the basic issues 
of postsecondary educe* ion. Covers much of the same ground as that 
covered by several cf t'-xe Carnegie Cc » ission's reports. 

Daniere, Andre. "The EconCuiics of Higher Education" American Higher Education: 
Pro;;pect3 and Choices , Annals of the American Ap:?demy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, 1974. Argijes against low :uition in 
postsecondary education institutions . 

Dresch, Stephen P. An E/2onomic Perspe^ctive on the Evolution of Graduate 

Education . Washington: National Academy of Science, 1974. Intcrresting, 
bu^. too limited for this study. 

Eckhaus, Richard S. Estimating the Returns to Education: A Disaggregated 

Appr o ach . New York: f^cGraw-Hill Book Comoany, 1973. Interesting report, 
but very Lechnfcal. Author is skeptical or treating postsecondary 
education as an investment. 

Edu^ ?tion for a Nation ; A Congressional Quarterly. Washington: 1972.' Analysis 
and summary of recent issues in education and how Congress has dealt with 
them. Explains Congressional attitudes towar'ds various Feueral aiu 
programs. > 

Evans, Rupert N. and McCloskey, Gordon, "^lationale for Career ^.ducation* 

The Journal .of Aesthetic Educati on, Volume 7, Kumber 4, Ovcober 1973, 9-2?.. 
A sensible appraisaT of career education. 

F in al Report oi Eighjli^ Annual Conf er^n^^'orr^gher Educatica General Information 
. > Survey . Ifashington: National /Center for Education' Statistics , 1972. 
J J 
Freeman, Richard B. and'^-BTmrHnianj^>6vid W. F orecasting the Ph.D. Labor M arket; 
Pitfalls for Policy . Washington: National Academy of Science, 1974. 
^Deals with the difficulty of making accurate manpower forecasts . S 

GartL d, Thomas G. Practii:es and Outcomes of Vocational ar d Technical Education 
in T^chnicjal Iniptitutes and Community Colleges . lowi. Cityj American College 
■ Testing Pr^ogram', 1972. Discusses the kinds of data needed ;to assess these 
programs, j • 1 

Gilrain, James B. Career, Edacation'-1972 : An Annotated bibliography of 173 
\ . References . T^iw York: i Career Education Inc., 1972. Focuses almost 
exclusively on the eleraqntary-high school : level . 



.Qlenny, Lyman A 
Education 



, and iGeorge B. Weathersbjy. Statewide Planning for Postsecondary 
Issues and Design. Boulder: National Center for Highfer Education 



Manageir-vat Systems at Western Interstate' Commission fen Higher Edutation, 
t971. iDiscussion of the issues involved in statewide .plajining; ! 

Gordon M^tigsrejt S. Higher Education and the Labor Market . New York: ^-cGrdw- 
Hill Book Cpmpany, 1974. Study 'of postsecondary education and manpower 
questioi\s, (dealing especially with the difficult problem of measurin^g- the 
economic benefiLS of education. . I 
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Gould, S.B; and K. Patricia Cross, Expic rac ions in Non-1 r .i'l i r i on.-i 1 Siuclv. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Rook Company, 19?)., D.als with i;.^ ^robliini 
equal access to postsecondary education, emphasising the ni:ed for 'nor':^ 
on older students who enroll part-time in degree: progr 5. 



Ha!:^t-v':.J, D. Kent:., S.-uevi-^L Plauni;;.. !i:i;h..r 'id-:.^:.:--:,, ' . 

' ^ _j . --J.. — ^ • ' 

Gc '.-rnment P^mnting Office, 1974. •v.o.prehens i vc handbook ihar d^^scrir-f- 
major hig^ • education planning topics ^ problems associated witii thL-m, 
and their i .iutions, 

tiarzis, Seyrjour E. A Statistical Portrait of H i gher ''. l ucat i ^n. Nt;w York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972. Di:^cusses ^^n'Tte .sp^jcifi issues, e p.::;: i 1 1 y 
the question of student access to college i. «^rrns of d i s t anc^_j i:i a 
college.' The datj. however, are mostly concerned with long-t»'rrr:i r.rt^nd:^ 
in the. past, av would be of limited value in c^Lar ^sing the rro^lcn^i:; i':: r. 
may arise in th - late 1 970 's and 19S0's. \ 

Hartnett, Rodney T. Accountabj] ; ^y in Higher £ di. ati on: A C onsi dera tion ; ■ Some 

of the Problems of Assessing College Impacts . Princeton: College Entrance 

. Examination Board, 1971. A discussion of the d i r f icul'^ ies involved in 
^applying behavioral objectives to edtcatiou* 

Hook, Sidney « Education and the Ta mi ng of Power > La Salic. Open Court 
^ Publishing "^.ompany, 1973 ► Skeptical view of con't empor ar y educational 
"theory. .ns against ?J^.inking of educational ac::ountabil icy in termf* of 
students^ opinions arid desires, 

Kay, Eve' u R. "'-^ve ntory of Vocational Educa iion St j t i st ic s .Ava i 1 ab le in ^ 

Fede 1 Agen . Washington: National Center for Educat ion Statistics^ 

1970. Ps^vides a definition of vocational education. 

Kaysen, Garl. Content and Conte xt ; Essa v - o n College Educ .vxon, Nc-w York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973* Focu completely on content of courses 
in higher educat ion . 

Kerr, Clark. "Policy Concerns of the rutur- The K >; n a n d e d C a m p u ^ ; Cur ren 

Issuesj in Higher Educat ?.on . San Francisco: Jpsfi>y7~Has Book Company, 
1972. 'E):cellent, succinct summ£ry of the key bolicy qut^ijti''^ for post- 
second.iiry education. 

dsker, L. and D. Tillery. Breaking the Access Bcirrie rs. New York: HcGr r«-- 
Hill*Booj< Cpmpany, 1971. A look at the achievements of cornm^unity colleges, 
suggeijting that not eno :gh attention has bcei. p^id to careful vocational 
coi^nr^^ling of '.community college students. » 



Mood» Alexander The Future o£ Higher Edu ation , New Yotk.^ McGrawHlill 
Book Company, l973» tical view of the action of career education, 

emphasizing tae fac^ ,.ost people will se.-k a sen?;e of fulfillment 

and sat isfacticln c^ui thei^ * bs. A cogent argument that more attention 

be paid to adult educacUon . .1 
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Murphy, Jerome T. and David K, Cohen. "Accountability in Education: The 
Michigan Experience,** The Public Interest , Number 36, Summer 1974, 
ppo 53-81, An analysis of some of the problems involved in data collection 
for purposes of accountability. Takes a skeptical view of the possibilities 
of educational measurement. 

The National Commission on the Financing of Postsecojidary Education. Financing 
Postsecondary Education in the United States . Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1973. An indispensable study for a concise view of the 
difficult problem of financing postsecondary education, and of the broader 
issues that postsecondary education policy must deal with. 

National Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Education. A Framework 
for Analyzing Postsecondary Educational Financing Policies . Wash ington : 
Government Printing Office, 1974. Ct)ncrete analysis of the issues involves 
in financing postsecondary education. 

Newman, Frank. Report on Higher Education . Washington: United States 

Department of Health, Educatior^ ard Welfare, Office of Education, 1971. 

Peterson, Richard E. American College and University Enrollment Trends in 
1971. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company a 1972. A sound and detailed 
study of new enrollment patterns in higher education, suggesting ways in 
which we can determine the mijiltiple reasons for these patterns. 

Reisman, David and' Verne A. Stadtman. Academic Transformation . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973. Exclusively concerned with analyzing 
problems atsome elite universities in the 1960*s. 

Summary Report: Attitudes Towards Career Education . New Ycrk:.^ Policy Studies 
in Education, 1974 ^ A minor market research effort to determine attiitudes 
toward career education. 

Trivett, David Ao Proprietary Schools and Postsecondary Education ., Washington: 
" American Association for Higher Edvacation, 1974. Excellent description of 
proprietary schools and their role in postsecondary education. 

United States Office of Education. Career Education; A Handbook for 

Implementation . Washington: 1972. Clarifies the broader field of career 
education within which are some aspects of postsecondary education. 

Wilson, Logan and Olive Mills. Universal Higher Education; Costs, Benefits, 

Options . Washington: American CounciJ^onJEduc^i^^ General^ 

— discuss idrr of ti?r><t of "the''is^sues~^i^ in new trends in postsecondary 

ediication. ' ... 



